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LIFE  AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX.  of  workmanship.     It  is  usually  about  twenty- 

'  five    feet   long,  and  is  made  of  a  frame-work 
(concluded  from  page  no.)  of  wood  and  whale  bone  covered  with  skin. 

TH E  boat  or  canoe  used  for  hunting  pur-      The  one   represented    in   the  engraving  will 
"poses  by  the  Esquimaux  is  a  curious  piece  |  give  an   idea  of  its  shape.     It  is  pointed  at 
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both  ends,  which  turn  up,  giving  it  the  out- 
line appearance  of  the  crescent  moon.  This 
boat  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the 
owner's  head  from  his  hut  to  the  water. 


without  capsizing  requires  as  much  skill^as  it 
does  to  walk  a  tight  rope.  The  top  of  the 
canoe  is  entirely  covered  over  with  skin, "with 
the  exception   of  an  opening  in   the  center. 


Very  remarkable  feats  can  be  performed 
with  this  canoe  by  a  skillful  oarsman.  In  fact, 
to  merely  row  it   along  in  a  straight   course 


In  this  the  boatman  seats  himself,  draws  the 
skin  around  his  waist  and  ties  it  firmly,  thus 
making    the    boat    completely   water    tight. 
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Being  filled  with  air  it  rests  very  lightly  on  canoe  in  one  position,  while  another,  by  ap- 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  easily  upset  proaching  swiftly  from  a  right  angle,  will  glide 
unless  skillfully  managed.      With  a  double  oar      right  over  the  end  of  the  stationary  boat  with- 


H 


iddle  to  propel  it,  the  occupant  it  abb  <-in«  apse) 

Kale  over  the  water  al  ta  derful  i--.it  li  that  of  turning  the  boal  i 

T<»  %h<.w  ho*  ably  they  can  control  tbeii  pletelyovei  tide*.  d  bringing  it  up  to 

tinea  000  party  will,  balance  hu  Ita  proper  poaition.    The  occupant  being  tkd 
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fast  to  the  canoe  and  having  his  hood  fastened 
about  his  head  is  enabled  to  do  this  without 
getting  more  than  his  face  fet;  and  as  an  Es- 
quimau never  washes  himself,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  water  even  touches  his  skin  at  all.  To 
accomplish    this    manceuver,    the    performer 


An  Esquimau  manages  when  he  captures  a 
seal  to  tow  it  aboard  this  frail  vessel  and  row 
to  shore.  A  seal  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  han- 
dle while  on  land,  and  how  he  gets  it  balanced 
on  such  an  unsteady  craft  as  his  huntingjboat 
is  indeed  remarkable. 


throws  himself  forcibly  to  one  side  and  makes 
a^complete  somersault  in  the  water.  This  is 
done'^very.quickly  and  often  repeated  in  suc- 
cession'a'number  of  times. 


Another  kind  of  boat  is  also  used  by  this 
people,  for  carrying  burdens.  It  is  much 
larger,  and  made  of  the  same  materials.  This 
kind  of  boat  will  hold  as  many  as  twenty  per- 
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sons.  It  is  awkward  in  appearance,  being 
built  like  a  huge  trough,  and  sometimes  has  a 
sail  attached. 

The  Esquimau  sledge  is  another  useful  con- 
trivance. It  is  made  of  various  materials,  the 
best  having  runners  constructed  of  the  jaw- 
bone of  a  whale.  These  are  fastened  in  posi- 
tion with  cross  pieces,  which  complete  the 
vehicle.  Where  whale  bone  cannot  be  pro- 
cured wood  is  sometimes  used,  or  even  the 
hide  of  the  walrus.  The  latter  isjabout  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  when  frozen  is  harder 
than  wood  and  serves  the  same  purpose. 

An  Esquimau  is  never  at  a  loss  for  materi- 
als. The  severity  of  the  climate  will  freeze 
anything  stiff  in  a  short  time,  and  make  it 
durable  as  a  support.  As  a  shodding  for  the 
runners  of  a  sledge  water  is  poured  on  them, 
which  readily  freezes  and  forms  a  smooth  sur- 
face. If  it  wears  off  by  friction  in  running 
over  the  snow  a  new  coat  of  the  same  material 
can  be  applied. 

These  sledges  are  drawn  by  dogs,  the  only 
domestic  animals  of  the  Esquimaux.  From 
seven  to  ten  or  more  of  these  dogs  are  at- 
tached to  a  sledge,  and  are  able  to  draw  a 
heavy  load  at  a  very  good  speed.  These  dogs 
when  well  trained  are  wonderfully  intelligent 
and  are  very  serviceable  to  their  masters. 
Besides  drawing  the  sledges  they  are  used  in 
hunting  the  seal,  the  bear  and  the  reindeer. 

The  driver  c  ontrols  his  dogs  when    hitched 
to  a  sledge  by  shouting   to  them.     One  expe- 
rienced dog  is  placed  in  front  as  a  leader.   He 
understands  his  master's  signals  and  directs 
his  course  accordingly.     The  driver   can 
with  him  a  very  long  whip,  not   as   a    lash   to 
whip  the  dogs,  but  more   for  the   purpose  of 
guiding  them  along,  which  he  docs  by  throw 
ing  it  out  on  one  side  or   the   other,  to  mdi- 
whic  h  way  he  wishes  them  to  turn     When 
he  desires  to  stop  he  calls  out  "wo*,"   .ilmost 
the  same  as  we  do  with  horses.     Then  thl 
ing  the  long   whip-lash  over  their  ba<  ks  the) 
lie  down  and  remain  until  he  is  read)  to  Mart 

I      k  dogs  are  i  apable  of  great  endui 
even  without  food       They  will  b  HJUI  h 


as  seventy  miles  at  a  single  trip  and  appar- 
ently be  as  fresh  as  ever. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  cunning  saga- 
city of  the  Esquimau  dog  is  related  by  Cap- 
tain Hall,  who  had  lived  among  the  Esqui- 
maux for  a  considerable  time.  He  had  trained 
a  pack  of  dogs  to  gather  around  him  in  a  cir- 
cle, while  he  fed  them  each  in  turn  on  "cap- 
elins,"  a  species  of  small,  dried  fish  : 

"Now  Barbekark,  a  young  and  shrewd  dog, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  play  a 
white  man's  trick.  So  every  time  he  received 
his  fish  he  would  back  square  out,  move  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  dogs,  and  force  himself 
in  line  again,  thus  receiving  double  the  share 
of  any  other  dog.  But  this  joke  of  Barbe- 
kark's  bespoke  too  much  of  the  game  many 
men  play  upon  their  fellow  beings,  and,  as  I 
noticed  it,  I  determined  to  check  his  doggish 
propensities.  Still,  the  amusing  and  the  sin- 
gular way  in  which  he  evidently  watched  mc 
induced  a  moment's  pause  in  my  intention. 

"Each  dog  thankfully  took  his  capelin  as 
his  turn  came  round,  but  Barbekark,  finding 
his  share  came  twice  as  often  as  his  compan- 
ions, appeared  to  shake  his  tail  twice  as  thank- 
fully as  the  others.  A  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
they  caught  mine  seemed  to  say,  'Keep  dark; 
these  ignorant  fellows  don't  know  the  game 
I'm  playing.  I  am  confoundedly  hungry.' 
ng  my  face  smiling  at  the  trie  k,  he  no* 
commenced  making  .mother  change,  thus 
ng  three  portion!  to  each  ol  the  others' 

one.     This  was  enough,  and  it  was  now   turn 
for  me    to    reverse-    the   order    ot    li.irhek.irk's 
game  by  playing  a  trick  upon  him. 
••  \. .  ordingly,  every  time  I  came  '■>  him  hi 

g^t  no  fish,  and  though  he   changed  Ins  poaj 

lion  three  tunes,  vet  he  got  nothing      No* 

il  ever  there  w.is  a  pit  lure  of  disap|«>intctl 
plans — of  envy   at   others'  fortunes,  and 

row  at  a  tad  misfortune — it  was  to  be  found 
in  that  dog's  countenance  ai  he  wretched  hi 
■  ompanions  re  riving  tbeii  allowmni  t     Find 

ing  that  be  <  ould  not  sn.  ■  eed  b)  anj  i  hangi 
of  his  position,  he  withdrew  from  th  ■>  In  l<  U 
where  l  was,  and  came  i"  me,  i  rowding  In 
way  between  my  legs,  and  looked  up  In  in) 
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face,  as  if  to  say,  '  I  have  been  a  very  bad 
dog.  Forgive  me,  and  Barbekark  will  cheat 
his  brother  dogs  no  more.  Please,  sir,  give 
me  my  share  of  capelins.'  I  went  the  rounds 
three  times  more,  and  let  him  have  the  fish,  as 
he  had  shown  himself  so  sagacious,  and  so 
much  like  a  repentant,  prodigal  dog." 

The  Esquimaux  have  various  and  ingenious 
methods  of  capturing  land  animals.  Wolves 
are  caught  in  a  kind  of  trap  similar  to  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  mouse  trap,  only  it  is  made 
of  ice  in  place  of  wood.  They  use  the^iow 
and  arrow  for  shooting  ducks  and  other  birds, 
and  for  killing  the  reindeer. 

Another  way  of  capturing  the  reindeer  is  to 
lie  on  the  ground  and  remain  quiet  for  a  long 
time  in  a  place  where  the  deer  is  likely  to 
come.  If  the  hunter  is  discovered  by  a  deer, 
the  latter,  through  curiosity,  will  approach 
him  by  making  a  succession  of  circles  about 
him,  nearing  each  time  until  he  is  so  close 
that  the  hunter  can  strike  him  with  his 
spear. 

In  attacking  a  polar  bear  an  Esquimau 
takes  his  dogs  along.  The  dogs  worry  the  bear 
by  approaching  it  from  the  rear.  This  keeps 
the  bear  turning  about  first  at  one  dog  and 
then  at  another.  The  hunter  by  being  thus 
given  an  opportunity  sends  a  harpoon  into  the 
bear  and  fastens  the  end  of  the  cord  attached 
into  the  ice;  then  with  his  spear  he  strikes  at 
his  heart. 

The  hunters  are  generally  careful  not  to 
kill  a  cub  without  killing  its  mother.  If  they 
happen  to  do  so,  the  whole-  village  to  which 
the  hunters  belong  have  to  be  on  their  guard, 
for  the  mother  is  certain  to  come  and  seek  re- 
venge. In  the  first  place,  the  hunters  in  re- 
turning home  take  a  straight  course  for  several 
miles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  where  their 
huts  are.  Then  they  suddenly  turn  at  right 
angles,  and  make  a  zig-zag  route  to  their 
homes.  This  is  to  mislead  the  bear,  which, 
when  once  on  their  scent,  is  liable  after  trac- 
ing it  a  long  way  in  one  direction  to  continue 
in  the  same  straight  path,  after  passing  the 
turning  point,  without  paying  attention  to  the 
scent. 


On  retiring  at  night  the  sledges  around  each 
hut  in  the  village  are  placed  on  end.  And 
the  men  inside  are  prepared  with  their  weap- 
ons by  their  bedside.  If  the  bear  comes  she 
will  first  knock  the  sledges  down,  as  she  is 
very  suspicious  about  anything  standing  up- 
right, and  then  if  she  makes  an  attack  the 
people  within  the  house  are  prepared,  having 
been  awakened  by  the  falling  sledges. 

The  Esquimaux  have  some  vague  ideas  of 
worship.  They  believe  in  a  hereafter — of  a 
heaven  and  a  hell.  The  latter  place  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  not  like  the  orthodox  one,  filled 
with  fire,  but  with  ice,  where  wind  and  snow 
storms  rage,  and  no  seals  are  found. 

These  people,  although  ignorant  and  filthy 
in  their  habits,  possess  some  admirable  quali- 
ties. They  are  said  to  be  very  honest  and 
hospitable.  They  always  share  their  food  with 
their  neighbors,  whether  they  have  enough  for 
themselves  or  not.  And  by  the  way,  it  takes 
a  good  deal  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  A  single 
individual  will  eat  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
flesh  in  as  many  hours.  They  are  a  peace- 
loving  people,  and  know  nothing  about  war. 
They  have  no  weapons  for  destroying  their 
fellow-men,  and  to  gain  notoriety  or  fame 
among  them  one  must  excel  as  a  hunter  or 
fisher,  and  not  as  a  warrior. 

When  an  Esquimau  is  dying,  and  no  hopes 
are  entertained  of  his  recovery,  his  friends 
erect  a  new  hut,  place  him  on  his  bed  in  it, 
with  food  by  his  side,  and  then  close  the 
opening  to  the  hut.  They  then  trouble  them- 
selves no  more  about  him,  except  to  bury  him 
after  he  is  dead.  This  is  an  easy  matter,  for 
very  often  they  only  cover  their  dead  with  a 
layer  of  snow.  Although  they  know  full  well 
that  the  wolves  and  dogs  will  uncover  and  de- 
vour their  corpses,  they  pay  no  attention  to 
the  fact.  This  apparent  disrespect  to  the  dead 
results  from  their  idea  that  when  a  person  dies 
he  casts  away  his  body  as  being  worthless.  If 
then  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  former  possessor 
why  should  they  regard  it  differently!  Though 
they  show  apparent  indifference  respecting 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  they  are  affectionate 
to  the  living,  and  cherish  the  memory  of  their 
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departed  relatives.  Theyeven  goto  their  burial 
places  and  deposit  bits  of  meat  there,  and 
<  ften  remain  to  talk  with  them  as  though  they 
were  living.  P. 


WORK   FOR   GIRLS 
Pickling  and  Preserving  and  Fruit  Drying. 

rUl.kl.  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  territory 
in  which  is  not  found  two  or  three 
fa  nilies  of  wealthy  people,  wealthy  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  of  which  the  mothers  are 
a  busy,  overworked  element.  Now,  if  any 
ing  girl  who  his  already  developed  a 
talent  for  making  delicious  pickles  and  perfect 
preserves  will  resolve  to  turn  her  talent  to 
good  account,  let  her  boldly  approach  said 
busy,  wealthy  matrons,  and  ask  tlicm  if  they 
w  iild  not  like  either  their  summer  burdens 
luted  entirely  off  their  shoulders,  or  a  portion 
of  them  at  least  shared  by  an  energetic  and 
capable  young  woman.  Lit  not  my  girl 
friend  go  about  the  tmtter  in  a  timid  and  self- 
deprecatory  manner,  for  that  will  at  once  put 
h.-r  at  a  disadvantage,  as  well  as  greatly  lessen 
her  chances  for  getting  any  encouragement  to 
proceed  with  her  plan.  All  sorts  of  kinds  of 
people  like  a  brisk,  bright  and  wide-awake 
manner  in  one  to  whom  they  are  looking  for 
help  out  of  their  own  difficulties.  1  I  <  you 
know,  my  dear  girls,  what  makes  a  clerk  in  a 
large  city  store  valuable  and  necessary  to  his 
employers?  I  will  tell  v 0  >.  for  it  is  a  quality 
that  every  one  of  you  must  possess,  in  any 
one  of  the  various  fields  we  shall  go  over  in 
these  papers,  and  without  which  you  will  Dot 
be  a  mrmf  It  is  the  power  to  persuade 
people  that  they  want  jut  what  you  have  to 
disp  »se  of.     [f  a  castomer  i  tore  and 

the  attendant  clerk  can  succeed  in  selling  her 
or  him  the  article  which  they  have  in  stock, 
that  <  lerk  is  at  once  put  upon  the  private 
"mem"  book  ol  the  firm  lor  Ins  sagacity 
and  usefulness.  You  see  there  are  many  ; 
pie  who  do  not  exactl)  knoa  what  they  want 
nor  how  nun  h  the)  need  ;  at  'I  i  clerk  ■ 


so  indifferent  and  inattentive  as  to  let  his 
customer  go  away  without  showing  her  every 
article  which  might  serve  as  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  thing  she  has  asked  for,  is 
counted  stupid  and  soon  to  be  released.  So, 
in  approaching  your  prospective  customers, 
first  be  convinced  that  the  work  you  propose 
to  do  will  be  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  as  it  will  be  to  you,  and  then  tell 
her  so  in  as  ladylike  and  earnest  terms  as  you 
can  employ.  Explain  to  her  that  the  extra 
money  which  her  preserving  and  pickling  will 
cost  when  done  by  yourself,  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  saving  she  will  effect 
in  ridding  herself  of  the  extra  help  in  "fruit 
season,"  as  well  as  take  from  her  shoulders 
the  heaviest  of  all,  a  housewife's  burdens. 

ik  of  this  first,  as  it  would  be  scarcely 
wise  for  a  young  girl  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
pense unless  she  were  sure  of  meeting  with 
some  market  for  her  wares.  After  securing 
one  or  two  such  customers,  visit  the  stores  and 
see  what  terms  you  can  make  with  them. 
\  irly  all  the  merchants  will  allow  you  to 
put  your  goods  in  their  stores  for  a  commis- 
sion. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  have  the  fruit  in  your 
own  fath.-r's  garden,  for  the  first  year  you 
must  be  willing  to  forego  all  profit  from  your 
work  ;  as  it  is  \,  in  order   to    make  .1 

profit  on  fruit  preserving,  to  rais.-  it  yourself 
However,  it  is  often  possible  to  get  chan 

t"  gather  fruit  on  shares,  and  indeed  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  arrangement  whi<  h  lather  and 
mother  will  make  with  VOU  as  to  the  fruit  in 
l In- ir  gardens.      Hut    tli.it   is   verj    fair,  and  if 

trilling  to  work  lor  your  money,  you 
i  in  make  ra  iney  at  this  plan.     Let  mead\ 
you,  however,  that  it  will  be  money  in  v"ir 

pOl  ket,  and  roses  on  your  ■  heeks,  il    yOU   still 

tade  father  to  give  you  .i  small  patch  ol 
ground,  and  in  that  plat,  this  verj   ipring  set 
out  the  four  kinds  ol   currants,  English  i 
i    .         ilai  k,  the  « •  I « 1  fashioned  yellow  and 
the  delicious  old   fashioned  bi.uk  currants 
Add  raspberries,  ,  ind  little  Pot- 

i   wild  red   plums.     The  lai 
fruit  buj .ii.  to  deal  srith 
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them ;  but  these  already  mentioned  will  be 
your  most  profitable  crop.  In  two  or  three 
years  at  the  most,  you  will  have  a  little  fortune 
in  your  small  plat,  if  properly  attended  to, 
and  cultivated.  Remember,  always,  that  you 
are  working  for  character  as  well  as  money, 
and  seek  to  grow  straight  and  beautiful  in 
thoughts  even  as  the  little  shoots  of  your 
planting  this  spring  will  develop  into  grace- 
ful bushes,  bearing  on  their  stems  the  clusters 
of  delicious  fruits  and  berries. 

If  you  can  get  your  fruit  on  shares,  do  so 
by  all  means  this  summer.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  buy  it  go  at  once  to  those  who  raise  the 
fruit,  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  man  who 
takes  his  fruit  to  mining  camps  and  thus  has 
large  ideas  as  to  prices,  and  make  as  ad- 
vantageous terms  as  you  can.  Do  not  bargain 
for  more  than  you  are  pretty  sure  to  dispose 
of,  at  least  for  this  your  .trial  season.  If  in 
your  bargain  you  can  exchange  your  labor  for 
the  man's  fruit  you  will  do  a  neat  little  stroke 
of  business. 

Now  as  to  putting  up  the  fruit :  you  may 
have  made  arrangements  to  go  to  the  houses 
of  your  customers,  but  that  is  not  as  good  a 
plan  as  to  do  the  work  at  home  and  thus 
secure  larger  profits  on  your  work.  If  you 
stipulate  in  your  bargain  to  do  the  work  after 
the  same  recipes  as  your  employers  use  you 
will  of  course  be  obliged  to  comply  strictly 
with  these  terms.  If  it  is  so,  be  very  exact 
in  carrying  out  the  precise  recipe  given.  If 
you  are  allowed  to  use  your  own  judgment, 
try  and  persuade  your  patrons  to  use  more 
fruit  and  less  sugar  than  is  commonly  used,  as 
it  is  decidedly  unhealthy  to  fill  the  system 
with  such  loads  of  carbon  as  our  white  breads, 
fat  meats  and  gravies,  pastries  and  preserves 
lay  upon  the  overworked  organs  of  the  body. 

In  preparing  your  fruit  for  preserving,  be 
careful  not  to  mash  nor  crowd  the  smaller 
fruits;  many  people  hull  the  strawberries  on 
the  vines  intended  for  preserving,  as  the  sec- 
ond handling  makes  them  a  pulpy  mass  of  in- 
distinguishable fruit.  And  now,  although  this 
is  not  designed  as  a  place  for  recipes  nor 
minute  directions,  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 


tion of  giving  you  one  general  direction  for 
all  fruit  preserving,  whether  there  is  to  be 
only  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of 
fruit,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the 
pound  of  fruit,  or  the  pound  to  pound  recipe 
of  our  mothers;  and  that  is  this:  After  putting 
your  fruit  to  cook,  just  take  your  measured  or 
weighed  sugar  in  the  quantity  desired,  and  set 
it  into  the  oven  in  shallow  pans  to  heat  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  the  fruit  is  done. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  cooking  the  small  fruits 
as  strawberries,  currants,  or  any  of  the  tender 
fruits,  this  will  have  to  be  done  directly  after 
you  put  on  your  fruit.  But  the  tougher  fruits 
will  need  more  cooking.  The  moment  your 
fruit  is  cooked,  and  this  is  a  delicate  point  to 
determine,  then  take  your  hot  sugar  from  the 
oven,  turn  it  sissing  hot  as  it  is  into  the  fruit, 
and  let  them  stand  boiling  together  on  the 
stove  just  two  minutes  by  the  clock.  Then 
pour  the  fruit  at  once  into  the  jars  ready  for 
the  mixture. 

The  result  of  this  recipe,  is  that  in  what 
is  called  fresh  fruit  the  juice  will  be  rich 
and  thick.  In  half  and  half  fruit  and  sugar 
the  fruit  will  be  tender,  and  the  juice  the  most 
delicate  jelly-like  accompaniment  to  the  fruit 
that  you  can  possibly  imagine;  while  the 
pound  to  pound  will  be  real  jelly  juice,  and 
can  safely  be  set  away  in  open  jars,  with  no 
fear  of  spoiling  or  of  candying. 

As  to  pickles,  let  them  always  be  made  with 
good,  honest  Utah  made  vinegar.  Don't 
flavor  them  too  highly  with  pepper  or  spices, 
for,  be  it  known,  that  these  things  are  not  in 
accordance  with  either  the  laws  of  hygiene 
nor  with  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  If  I  were 
writing  a  cook  book,  I  would  add  here  a  recipe 
for  pickles  that  has  met  with  the  most  general 
approbation  of  any  kind  I  have  ever  made. 
However,  you  will,  of  course,  get  the  best 
recipes  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
then  be  as  careful  and  particular  to  follow  di- 
rections as  you  can  possibly  be. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  drying  fruit.  It  was 
once  the  most  common  way  for  girls  who 
wanted  to  earn  a  little  money,  to  dry  fruit 
and  sell  it  to  the  "stores!"     I  had  atone  time 
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some  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Pres. 
Brigham  Young,  and  was  always  pleased  to 
see  the  great  industry  manifested  by  his  girls 
in  fruit  drying  time,  to  secure  to  themselves 
something  with  which  to  get  a  little  spending 
money.  They  were  allowed,  I  believe,  to 
have  all  the  peaches  they  cared  to  dry  and 
sell,  thus  getting  that  rare  and  desirable  thing, 
in  those  days,  a  little  pocket  money.  I  often 
wonder  why  the  girls  of  this  day  do  not  try 
this  easy  way  of  making  money.  Either 
apples,  peaches,  or,  in  some  cases,  plums  and 
apricots  can  be  dried  on  shares,  and  I  know, 
if  the  matter  is  attended  to  with  zeal  and  en- 
ergy, there  is  money  in  it,  and  no  outlay  of 
capital,  nor  any  preparation  is  necessary  to 
its  success.  Any  one  with  half  sense  can  dry 
fruit,  and  it  only  depends  on  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  matter  is  conducted  as  to  its 
success  or  failure.  One  thing,  if  you  do  dry 
fruit,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  it;  keep  it 
till  the  middle  of  winter  or  spring,  and  then 
your  prices  will  be  far  better,  and  your  fruit 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  anything  by  waiting 
for  better  prices. 

There  are  two  other  things  that  come  prop- 
erly under  the  head  of  drying,  although  not 
fruit,  and  that  is  corn  and  beans.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  plant  a  generous  bed  of 
string  beans  this  spring,  and  then  when  they 
are  just  nicely  ripe  string  them  on  a  stout 
cord  and  dry  them,  you  will,  with  a  little 
energy,  find  a  good  market  for  them  in  the 
winter  and  create  a  big  demand  for  them  in  the 
coming  years.  They  are  as  delicious  cooked 
as  are  the  fresh  beans.  Try  them,  girls.  The 
other  article,  corn,  can  be  bought  cheaply  in 
the  summer,  that  is,  sweet  corn,  and  if  well 
dried,  you  can  make  a  market  for  it  in  any 
town,  for  children  love  il  better  than  sweet- 
meats, and  it  is  far  more  healthful  for  them. 
If  you  are  a  gardener,  plant  sour-  pop  corn, 
and  if  kept  away  from  common  corn,  you  will 
easily  find  a  market  in  families  and  stores  for 
this  popular  dainty.  Added  to  all  I  have 
mentioned,  <  mild  be  horseradish,  relishes, 
catsups. 

But    my  advice    to    you,  my  young    friend, 


is  to  choose  one  or  two  articles,  and  then 
labor  to  make  a  success  in  that  which  you 
have  selected  as  most  feasible  and  adapted  to 
you.  Then,  never  forget  to  first,  last  and  al- 
ways ask  God  to  bless  and  pros|ier  your  efforts, 
and  pay  your  first  offerings  as  tithing  to  the 
Lord  !  After  which,  with  the  good  will  of  all 
who  see  your  noble  efforts,  go  ahead  and 
prosper.  Mary  Howe. 


HARRY'S  WIFE. 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PACK    Il8.] 

SLOWLY  paced  the  huge  grey  horses  of 
Mrs.  Wallace's  handsome  equipage  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  "  Brown's  and  Addy's  " 
just  as  Mattie  had  said  to  Mr.  Allen,  "  Be 
good  enough  to  escort  Teenie  home.  Mam- 
ma is  to  call  here  for  me,  and  I  want  her  to 
be  well  attended.  She  is  at  Mrs.  Bennett's. 
You  will,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Do  you  need  to  ask  that  question,  Mat- 
tie?" 

Mattie  then  left  them,  and  getting  into  tne 
carriage,  gaily  waved  an  adieu  to  them  both, 
as  Mr.  Allen  raised  his  hat  and  the  carriage 
rolled  slowly  away. 

Mrs.  Wallace  looked  admiringly  at  the 
flower-face  of  the  girl  as  they  turned  around, 
and  said  without  a  vestige  of  suspicion,  "Mar- 
tha, who  is  that  lovely  girl  ?  Some  new  ac- 
quaintance, I  presume,  for  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  her  before." 

"Is  she  not  pretty  ?  So  modest,  so  lady- 
like and,  withal,  so  winning?  That,  mother," 
the  thin  lips  drawing  straight  as  she  paused  a 
moment,  "that  is  Harry's  bride  and  my  sister. 
Christine  Rasinussen." 

"Martha!"  • 

Silence  then  as  they  rode  along  homeward, 
for  Mrs.  Wallace  was  tOO  proud  to  speak  be- 
fore hex  servant*  and  too  lull  of  anger  to 
utter  a  word  on  any  other  Btlbjei  t. 

Past  the  "storrs,"  past  the  post  office,  th<- 
little  shops  .mil  on  to  the  residences,  leaving 

the  business  part   of  the    town;    on    p.ist    C0( 
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tages  and  palaces,  old  decayed  houses  and 
modern  imposing  monstrosities,  till  they 
rolled  smoothly  in  at  their  own  gate  and  up 
to  the  steps  of   the  large  entrance. 

Once  in  the  safe  confines  of  her  own  room, 
Mrs.  Wallace  rapidly  and  firmly  demanded  an 
explanation. 

Martha  had  followed  her,  for  she  had  de- 
liberately planned  this  encounter  and  fully 
expected  the  subsequent  outbreak.  Her  moth- 
er should  not  judge  until  she  had  seen  the  in- 
nocent, lovely  girl  who  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble,  and  then  if  she  would  still  shut 
her  eyes  to  her  beauty,  her  modesty  and 
worth,  retaining  hatred  in  her  heart  for  the 
paltry  cause  of  her  nationality  and  the  acci- 
dent of  religion,  why,  Martha  was  prepared 
to  stand  on  her  own  independent  little  heels 
and  take  all  consequences.  Perhaps  Martha 
did  not  recollect  her  own  quite  recent  opin- 
ions on  the  same  subject. 

"Have  I  lived  for  this?  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  gone  when  your  father  did 
than  remain  to  be  insulted  and  defied  by  both 
my  children.  It  is  a  very  good  thing,  Miss, 
that  your  father  is  not  alive,"  changing  her 
tone,  "you  would  neither  of  you  been  allowed 
to  take  such  a  stand." 

"Father  was  very  apt  to  judge  for  himself 
and  act  for  himself,  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  greatly  cared." 

Then  poor  Mrs.  Wallace  felt  herself  over- 
whelmed indeed  and  wept  bitterly.  Mattie 
was  grieved  for  her  suffering,  but  after  all  felt 
the  absurdity  of  its  cause. 

But  Mrs.  Wallace  had  a  will  as  strong  as  her 
children  and  a  determination  as  invincible.  If 
they  chose  their  way,  she  would  but  tread  the 
path  of  her  own  convictions  with  the  more 
firmness.  Let  it  not  be  whispered  that  a  faint 
breath  of  contrariness  farxned  the  flame  in  the 
mother's  and  daughter's  breasts  as  they  finally 
separated  and  Mattie  went  to  her  own  room. 

The  days  went  swiftly  by.  Mrs.  Wallace 
made  no  open  declaration  of  war,  but  her  de- 
termined silence  made  both  Harry  and  Mattie 
dubious  as  to  the  result. 

Mattie  continued  her  brave  partizanship  of 


Christine,  and  although  her  mother  occasion- 
ally saw  them  together  no  words  were  ever  ex- 
changed between  them  about  the  matter. 

Teenie  felt  the  effects  of  all  this,  and  one 
day  just  before  they  were  married  she  spoke 
about  it  to  Harry. 

He  had  run  up  the  steps  and  tapped  lightly 
at  No.  127,  when  Teenie  gathered  all  her 
small  force  of  courage,  and  as  he  entered  the 
room  she  stood  up  near  the  little  sofa,  her 
shapely  white  hands  so  closely  clasped  as  she 
said, 

"Harry,"  with  tiny  guttural  pronunciation, 
"I  must  say  someting  to  you." 

"All  right,  little  girl,  say  on,"  but  he  drew 
her  down  by  his  side. 

"Vill  you  please  let  me  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  Go  on,  go  on  with  this 
mystery,"  with  a  trifle  of  uneasiness  at  his 
heart,  for  he  keenly  suspected  what  the  "mys- 
tery ' '  was. 

"  Harry,  you'  modher  feels  bad  to  me." 

"Yes,  and  we  may  have  many  who  will  not 
approve  of  all  we  do,  but  we  shall  love  each 
other  enough  to  forget  all  disagreeables,  won't 
we?" 

"  But  dat  is  not  de  modher,  every  one." 

"Teenie,  my  mother  is  a  good  woman,  but 
she  has  some  queer  notions,  and  one  is  that 
she  would  like  to  see  her  scapegrace  son 
wedded  to  the  queen  of  England,  or  at  least 
to  the  Princess  Royal." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,  Harry.  You' 
modher  does  not  like  me  to  be  you'  wife. 
What  can  I  do?" 

"Do  just  what  you  always  do,  be  the  best 
and  sweetest  little  girl  in  the  world." 

"Vould  it  not  be  better  to  vait  youst  a  little 
time?  She  vould  feel  to  love  me  more  den, 
may  be  ?  " 

"Teenie,"  taking  her  hands  in  his  and 
looking  very  seriously  at  her,  "if  we  should 
wait  twenty  year's  my  mother  would  feel  just 
as  she  does  now.  And  as  we  are  determined 
to  marry  each  other,  we  shall  do  so  in  just 
one  week  from  today.  So  my  little  bride 
must  make  all  her  arrangements  for  that  day." 

"Very  veil,"  a  little  sadly,  "  you  know  de 
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best.  Your  wife  in  one  little  week  ?  "  And 
she  put  her  two  hands  against  his  shoulders 
and  silently  and  blissfully  ,r>oked  down  into 
his  dark  eyes,  drinking  into  her  very  soul  the 
rapture  of  his  love. 

The  morning  of  their  wedding  day,  Harry 
came  into  his  mother's  private  sitting  room 
and  told  her  he  was  to  be  married  that  day. 
She  received  the  news  very  calmly,  but  her 
thin,  delicate  nostrils  grew  very  white  just  at 
the  point  where  they  met  the  cheek.  He  saw 
the  white  signal,  and  knew  its  meaning.  Her 
lips  drew  tight,  but  she  was  expecting  this 
blow,  and  so  no  wave  of  color  swept  under 
her  clear  skin,  and  no  muscle  twitched  or  be- 
trayed what  she  suffered.  Only  that  deadly 
white  mark  at  the  edge  of  her  nostril  showed 
forth  her  pain. 

"Today,  you  say  ?  We  fully  understand 
each  other,  my  dear?  " 

"Quite,  mother.  My  home  on  Greene 
Street  is  all  ready  for  occupancy.  Still,  I 
suppose  you  would  hardly  wish  to  treat  us  as 
mere  strangers?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I  shall  always  be  your 
mother,  Harry.  But  I  scarcely  see  that  it 
follows  that  I  am  to  take  a  low-mannered 
creature  into  my  heart  because  of  your  infat- 
uation. However,  we  will  not  speak  of  that," 
controlling  herself  by  a  strong  effort,  "  will 
you  be  at  home  to  dinner?  Shall  I  give  any 
orders  to  the  servants  about  your  belong- 
ings?" 

"Oh,  mother,  don't  be  so  cruelly  cold. 
What  have  I  done  that  you  should  pierce  my 
heart  with  such  pain  ?  Let  me  be  your  boy, 
just  as  I  have  alwa\s  been." 

"  My  dear,  nothing,  no  crime,  no  wrong 
doing  on  your  part  can  alter  that  fact.  Come, 
we  arc  getting  sentimental.  You  know  I  am 
a  poor  hand  at  private  theatricals." 

"Mother,  Ut  me  ask  one  favor.  You  say 
you  will  not  tnai  me  and  my  wife  as  Mann- 
ers. I^et  us  come  hire  tonight  and  s|>end  the 
evening  with  you.  We  will  have  a  very  quiet 
marriage,  and  if  we  can  come  down  here  and 
spend  our  quid  wedding  eve  we  will  leel  as 
though  we  had  started  out  right." 


Mrs.  Wallace  sat  with  her  cheek  in  her 
hand,  and  she  turned  over  his  words  several 
moments  in  her  own  mind  before  she  replied, 

"  Very  well,  Harry,  you  may  come." 

"  Thanks,  dearest.  It  will  be  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life " 

"You  will  understand,"  interrupting  him  a 
trifle  coldly,  "  that  you  will  not  bring  Miss 
Rasmussen  at  any  other  time,  only  when  I  in- 
vite her." 

"Oh,  well,  mother,  I  will  do  as  you  say, 
for  I  am  sure  when  you  once  know  my  little 
Teenie  you  will  love  her  in  spite  of  yourself. " 

"Just  so  !  "  The  faint  breath  of  contrari- 
ness blew  across  her  features,  raising  her  nose 
a  little  with  a  slightly  disgusted,  wholly  in- 
credulous expression. 

Harry  went  out  from  that  conference  with 
hope  in  his  heart  and  a  light  of  happiness  in 
his  sweet,  dark  eyes. 

That  afternoon  Harry  had  arranged  to  take 
his  own  buggy  to  Mrs.  Bennett's  and  he  and 
Teenie  were  to  go  quietly  to  the  church  and 
speak  their  solemn  vows.  Mattie  had  found 
out  from  Teenie  what  time  they  were  to  be 
there,  but  she  said  nothing  to  her  mother  nor 
to  Harry  on  the  subject.  Harry  thought  it 
would  pain  his  mother  less  if  they  went  alone, 
and  so  had  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
time  to  Mattie. 

Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock  he  drove 
up  to  Mrs.  Bennett's  fiont  steps,  and  Teenie, 
who  had  been  watching  at  her  window,  came 
quickly  down  stairs,  bonneted  and  cloaked. 
Harry  lifted  her  tenderly  into  the  buggy  and 
thej  drove  down  to  tin-  quiet  church,  H<- 
lifted  her  out  and  tied    his    hone  to  the  post  ; 

going  up  the  steps  he  was  ab  >ut  to  o|,(  ii  the 

door,  when  it  was  opened  from  tin-  inside  and 

Mattie-  stood  there  in  a  marvelous  i  ostume  "t 
crushed  strawberry  silk  and  cashmere,  with 
floating  ribbons,  and  a  large  drooping  hat  on 

her  saury  head  with    perl  lips  of  the  pale  tint 

oi  her  i  ostume  set  all  around  her  hat.     she 

nodded,  and  so   did    her    plumes,  and    as    she 

notii  ed  how  i  ompleti  ly  she  had  overwhelmed 

her  brothel  with  surprise,  sin-  said  .  heerily, 

"It's  Only   Ernest    ami   I,   you    know.    I  am 
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bridesmaid.       I  have  crushed  you  by  my  ele- 
gance, haven't  I?  " 

This  novel  wedding,  almost  like  a  runaway 
marriage,  surprised  the  old  man  who  was  has- 
tily donning  his  surplice  in  the  vestry.  But 
he  knew  both  Harry  and  Mattie,  they  had 
been  of  age  several  years,  and  gossip,  western 
gossip  (ah  me  !  )  had  not  left  him  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  circumstances. 

They  all  went  into  the  entry,  and  then 
Mattie  took  off  the  long,  round  cloak  that 
Christine  wore,  and  Harry  knew  immediately 
that  Mattie  had  been  at  work  with  his  bride.  ! 
Her  dress  of  pale  pearl  color,  half  reception, 
half  dinner  dress,  was  a  marvelous  mixture  of 
satin,  lace  and  ribbons.  Bidding  sturdy  de- 
fiance to  all  rules,  Mattie  had  determined  that 
if  Teenie  had  no  "swell  wedding"  she  should 
have  a  dress  in  which  she  could  feel,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "frisky  enough  for  anything." 

Harry  deliberately  took  both  the  girls  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  them,  to  the  surprise  and 
horror  of  the  staid  young  clerk  who  was  wait- 
ing for  their  names. 

Mattie's  eyes  were  a  little  dim  with  tears  as 
they  entered  the  high,  heavy  paneled  door- 
way and  went  gravely  up  the  aisle  to  the  rail- 
ing, where  stood  the  minister  waiting  for 
them. 

When  they  again  emerged  into  the  broad 
sunlight  Harry's  heart  beat  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. And  with  every  throb  of  joy  mingled 
a  dull  pain,  for  the  young  man  loved  his 
mother  too  well  to  forget  her  grief,  mistaken 
as  it  was.  But  the  joy  was  all  undisturbed  in 
Teenie's  simple  heart,  and  when  Harry  put 
his  hand  over  hers  as  they  rode  off  together 
and  fondly  said  "my  wife,"  she  thought  life 
was  all  too  narrow  to  hold  her  boundless 
bliss. 

They  drove  to  the  little  cottage  on  Greene 
Street,  closely  followed  by  Ernest  and  Mattie 
in  Mattie's  pretty  little  basket  phaeton,  and 
getting  out  swiftly,  Harry  stood  up  in  the 
tiny  portico  and  bade  them  welcome  to  his 
"home,"  drawing  Teenie  to  his  side  as  he 
did  so. 

(TO  RE  CONTINUED.) 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 
Our  Dances. 

DANCING  became  a  recognized  amuse- 
ment among  the  Latter-day  Saints  while 
they  were  living  in  Nauvoo.  Before  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  there  were  balls  given 
in  the  Mansion  House,  and  under  his  auspices; 
but  they  were  not  conducted  in  those  early 
days  as  balls  generally  were.  The  Prophets 
Joseph  and  Brigham  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  people  needed  amusement,  and  that  young 
people  especially  would  go  where  they  could 
get  it.  If  they  could  not  obtain  it  among 
those  of  their  own  faith  and  with  whom  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  associating,  many  would 
seek  it  elsewhere,  and  it  might  prove  the 
cause  of  their  being  led  astray.  It  became 
a  custom  then,  and  has  been,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  universal  practice  until  lately,  to 
open  and  close  all  dances  by  prayer.  It  was 
not  a  forbidden  amusement,  but  one  to  be 
sanctified  by  religious  influences.  Young 
people  were  taught  that  by  asking  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  upon  their  dancing,  they  could 
engage  in  that  amusement  with  propriety  and 
with  less  danger  of  falling  into  the  evil  prac- 
tices that  sometimes  have  been  connected 
with  the  ball  room. 

I  have  had  occasion  many  times  in  my  pub- 
lic life  to  explain  the  position  occupied  by 
our  people  in  relation  to  theatres  and  danc- 
ing; and  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  show  how  innocently  and  with  what  perfect 
propriety  dances  were  generally  conducted  in 
our  cities  and  settlements.  The  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  balls  were  opened  and 
closed  has  frequently  called  forth  the  acknowl- 
edgment from  men  of  intelligence  that  amuse- 
ments conducted  in  such  a  manner  would 
have  a  good  effect  on  those  who  participated 
in  them,  and  would  be  free  from  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  objections  urged  against  them  by 
religious  people.  Dancing  can  only  be  justi- 
fied to  people  of  strong  religious  convictions 
by  surrounding  it  with  religious  influences. 
Divest  balls  and   parties  of  this  feature — that 
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is,  of  opening  and  closing  by  prayer — and 
there  is  scarcely  any  religious  person  who 
would  sanction  such  amusements,  and  say 
they  were  proper  for  people  who  make  the 
professions  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  do. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  as  I  do  by  the  fact 
that  I  attended  a  ball  in  the  theatre  a  few 
nights  ago,  which  was  not  opened  by  prayer. 
The  ticket  of  invitation  contains  the  names 
of  some  of  the  leading  women  of  our  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  names  of  a  number  of 
quite  prominent  young  gentlemen.  The  ball 
was  under  the  auspices  of  Latter-day  Saints; 
at  least,  I  suppose  so.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attend  some  dances  when  a  youth  in  Nau- 
voo,  and  have  participated  in  that  amusement, 
more  or  less,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
It  was  a  very  common  amusement  when  we 
first  reached  this  valley.  But,  until  the  other 
evening,  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  attend- 
ing a  party  of  this  kind,  given  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  which  was  not  opened  and  closed 
by  prayer. 

The  ball  the  other  night  was  a  grand  affair. 
The  house  was  beautifully  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  great  many  people  were  there.  The 
dresses  of  the  ladies  were  very  elegant.  The 
order  was  perfect,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion, 
in  my  mind,  except  that  the  Lord  had  not 
been  appealed  to  for  His  blessing.  This 
lessened  my  enjoyment  and  took  away  my  in- 
terest from  the  ball. 

For  some  years  I  have  not  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  mingling  with  our  people  on  festive 
occasions  of  this  character.  Whether  dispens- 
ing with  prayer  is  a  recent  innovation  or  one 
of  years'  standing,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  regret 
the  change  exceedingly  and  think  that  it  is  a 
bad  indication.  There  appears  to  be  no  jus- 
tification for  the  discontinuance  of  this  good 
old  practice  of  asking  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
upon  us  in  the  dance.  We  are  known  to  be 
a  religious  people.  We  are  known  to  <  ,nn 
our  religion  into  our  every  day  affairs.  We 
do  not  lay  it  off  on  week  clays  and  assume  it 
upon  Sundays.  We  carry  it  with  us  ,-uh1  feel 
its  influence,  or  ought  to  do  so,  in  all  our 


amusements.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  least  improper  in  offering  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  a  ball.  If  any  one  imagines  that 
it  does  not  have  a  good  effect  on  non-Mor- 
mons, they  make  a  great  mistake.  No  non- 
Mormon  of  right  feeling  will  take  the  least 
exception  to  any  person  doing  that  which  his 
religion  dictates,  as  long  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  others'  enjoyment.  But  when  non- 
Mormons  see  Latter-day  Saints  dispensing 
with  these  observances  that  they  know  belong 
to  their  religion,  it  does  not  increase  their 
respect  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
apt  to  suspect  them  of  hypocrisy. 

If  the  non-observance  of  prayer  when  the 
people  meet  together  for  amusement  prevails 
to  any  extent  in  our  Territory,  it  should  be 
checked.  Every  man  and  woman  of  influ- 
ence in  the  community  ought  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  is  to  the  young  people  to  have 
them  taught  to  reverence  God  even  in  their 
amusements  and  to  carry  into  the  dance  and 
concert  room  the  influence  of  their  religion, 
that  it  may  be  inseparable  from  them,  and 
that  the  idea  may  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  their  minds  that  religion  and  its  observance- 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  sanctuary  or  the 
tabernacle,  instead  of  entering  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  human  life. 

This  view  of  religion  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  gospel  as  revealed  and  taught  in  our  day. 
It  distinguishes  the  Lord's  plan  of  salvation 
from  those  framed  by  man.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be  like  a  cloak  or  an  extra  garment,  to 
be  put  on  and  off  on  certain  occasions,  but  it 
is  to  be  constantly  worn  and  intended  to  be  a 
part  of  our  lives.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  a  Sunday  religion  alone.  It  is  an  every- 
day religion  ;  and  when  men  and  women  live 
according  t>  us  principles  they  carry  them 
into  their  bouses,  into  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, into  their  workshops,  into  their  temples 
.Hid  tabernacles,  and  into  their  places  ol 
amusement  When  ver  ilns  is  not  done,  tl 
departure  from  the  true  spirit  of  thai 
tem  wIik  h  J- mis  hat, revealed  lor  man's  salva- 
tion. 

The  /•'.///«/. 
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TURKEY    AND   ITS   PEOPLE. 

Constantinople's     Scavengers. 

ONE  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  see  the 
great  city  of  the  Bosphorus  is  a  dragoman 
or  guide:  in  this  class  the  city  abounds.  They 
are  mostly  Jews  and  are  wonderful  linguists  ; 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  personages 
speaking  Turkish,  Greek,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  English  and  Italian.  They  are  very 
persistent  in  their  importunities,  and  will 
promise  to  pilot  one  through  the  grand  bazar 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  city  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  They  watch  the  hotels  and  linger 
about  the  street  corners  and;  money  changers 
for  tourists,  whom  they  follow  and  try  to  in- 
duce to  employ  them. 

This  business  is  often  very  profitable.  The 
dragoman  not  only  gets  his  fees  from  the  tour- 
ists, but  as  nearly  all  visitors  desire  one  or 
more  articles  for  mementoes  or  other  use,  the 
dragoman  is  of  course  the  interpreter,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  he  leads  his  customer  to 
his  friends,  with  whom  he  is  often  in  league. 
These  vendors  ask  very  exorbitant  prices,  gen- 
erally three  to  four  times  the  actual  price.  A 
little  reduction  may  be  made,  but  as  a  rule  the 
tourists  pay  dearly  for  their  purchases.  The 
next  day  the  dragoman  calls  on  his  fellow  bilk 
and  either  obtains  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
sold  or  a  handsome  backsheesh  for  his  part  in 
the  transaction.  This  evil  a  traveler  cannot 
very  well  avoid.  If  he  chooses  to  go  alone, 
in  most  of  cases  he  sees  nothing  much  and  is 
often  at  greater  expense  than  if  a  guide  had 
been  hired. 

Once  on  a  stroll  through  the  streets,  many 
objects  of  interest  present  themselves.  Every- 
where something  new  and  curious  greets  the 
eye,  and  sometimes  the  ear  reminds  the  pedes- 
trian that  he  is  in  the  city  of  the  dogs.  Per- 
haps he  has  just  put  his  foot  on  a  miserable 
cur  stretched  out  lazily  upon  the  narrow  side- 
walk. An  accident  of  that  kind  will  more 
than  likely  cause  an  investigation  of  the  dog 
world  of  Constantinople.  Dogs,  dogs  every- 
where!    They  occupy  the  streets  at  pleasure 


and  refuse  to  move  when  people  come.  They 
clear  the  road  for  none  but  donkeys  and  ve- 
hicles. They  are,  perhaps,  jackals,  many  of 
which  are  crossed  with  the  purer  dog  breed. 
These  creatures  drag  out  their  whole  existence 
upon  the  streets  without  any  owners,  and  are 
often  abused  by  man,  particularly  Christians, 
who  are  very  unkind  to  them. 

Constantinople  jackals  live  inside  of  de- 
fined limits,  which  are  tenaciously  defended 
by  the  occupants.  Many  vicious  battles  are 
fought  to  maintain  territorial  rights,  and  if  in 
the  ups  and  downs  of  a  life  and  death  struggle 
a  dog  should  be  driven  away  from  its  own  na- 
tive ground  it  is  completely  lost.  Every  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  it  meets  a  fresh  band 
of  dogs  ready  to  defend  their  territory  from 
invasion  by  strangers,  until  at  last  it  dies  and 
its  carcass  furnishes  a  meal  to  the  last  victors. 

Now,  the  reader  may  wonder  why  the  ani- 
mals are  so  strict.  The  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  dogs  are  the  scavengers  of 
the  city,  and  within  their  own  precincts  they 
gather  their  food,  which  consists  of  all  kinds 
of  refuse  thrust  upon  the  street.  "  They  de- 
vour nearly  all  kinds  of  stuff  except  orange 
peelings  and  stones,"  as  one  man  stated  it. 
Outside  of  being  city  scavengers  they  are  no 
use.  They  seem  to  accept  of  little  or  no 
training,  although  they  do  recognize  strangers 
and  are  said  to  give  alarm  when  thieves  ap- 
proach. 

The  dogs  inhabiting  the  sea  shore  exist  by 
swimming  into  the  sea  and  towing  to  the 
shore  such  eatable  matter  as  is  dumped  into 
the  current  by  the  final  city  scavengers. 

Dogs  living  in  Turkish  quarters  fare  better 
than  those  in  Christian  localities.  A  Turk 
considers  a  dog  an  unclean  animal  and  will 
not  even  touch  it,  but  he  will  feed  and  carry 
water  to  it  and  often  provide  shelter  for  the 
pups.  In  Christian  precincts  these  animals 
are  generally  poor,  and  not  unfrequently  one 
may  find  dogs  crippled  in  various  ways.  The 
writer  remembers  one  poor  creature  who  had 
lost  the  better  part  of  its  upper  jaw,  and  yet 
it  thrived  well  and  seemed  to  pose  as  a  hero, 
being  very  saucy. 
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An  English  company  had  offered  about  a 
dollar  a  piece  for  each  dog  skin  of  the  entire 
city,  and  it  appears  that  the  Sublime  Porte, 
the  Turkish  ministry,  had  acceded  to  the  bar- 
gain, but  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  or  the  eccle- 
siastical head  of  Istam,  said  it  was  against 
the  Koran  to  destroy  these  creatures  which 
God  suffered  to  live,  hence  the  offer  was  final- 
ly rejected  and  the  jackal  continues  to  be  the 
city  scavenger,  noise-maker  and  filth-breeder' 
of  the  ancient  city  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Friis. 


THE   HOLY   LAND. 

PALESTINE,    the  land  in  which  so  many 
interests  are  centered,  and  have  been  for 
ages,  has  a  great  many  names. 

In  the  scriptures  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
world,  the  earth  or  the  land.  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  reigned  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  end  of  "the  earth,"  {Ps.  72.)  which 
means  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  passage 
which  states  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  came 
from  the  "  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
being  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
which  borders  on  Palestine. 

From  the  fact  that  the  country  was  early  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the 
grandson  of  Moab,  it  was  called  Canaan. 

It  is  also  called  the  land  of  Israel,  from  the 
patriarch  of  this  name. 

After  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  the 
tribe  of  Judah  constituted  the  chief  part  of 
the  population.  Hence  the  name  Judrta  was 
applied  to  the  whole  country.     Ps.  76:  1.) 

The  Land  of  Promise,  (Gen.  22  .  7.  the 
Land  of  God  {Lev.  25:  2J  )  and  the  Holy 
Land  (Zeeh.  2:  12.)  are  other  names  for  it' 
found  in  the  scriptures. 

The  most  common  name  is  Palestine.  This 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Pali,  shepherds,  or  Philistines,  who  inhabited 
the  southern  coast. 


The  country  is  very  small,  its  whole  length 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  being  about  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  its  widest  part  about  ninety 
miles. 

This  little  country  was  inhabited  after  the 
dispersion  at  the  tower  of  Babel  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan,  who  were  divided  into 
ten  different  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  were  the  Amorites.  On  the  borders  we 
find  Moabites, Ammonites,  Midianites,  Edom- 
ites,  Amalekites  and   Philistines. 

When  the  country  had  been  entered  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  it  was  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes, 
Asher,  Naphtali,Zebulon  and  Issachar  received 
the  northern  part,  afterwards  known  as  Gali- 
lee ;  Ephraim  and  half  of  Manasseh  located 
in  the  middle,  afterwards  Samaria  ;  and  the 
southern  part,  later  called  Judsa,  was  occu- 
pied by  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan  and  Simeon  ; 
Reuben,  Gad  and  one-half  of  Manasseh  re- 
ceived their  inheritance  east  of  Jordan,  in 
what  later  was  called  Perrea. 

This  division  of  the  country  was  gradually 
lost  as  the  kingdom  during  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  was  extended  and  the 
distinction  of  the  tribes  became  less  marked. 
This  latter  king,  therefore,  made  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  state  into  twelve  districts, 
over  each  of  which  he  appointed  an  officer, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  royal  family 
with  appanage.     ( /.  Kings  4:  7 — /^.) 

Since  this  time  a  great  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  revolt  which  occurred 
during  Rehoboam  resulted  in  two  separate 
kingdoms,  one  with  Jerusalem  as  the  capital 
and  the  other  with  Samaria  as  the  capital. 
This  lasted  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  made 
a  province  of  Assyria,  by  Shalmaneser. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  country  « .is 
divided  into  five  provinces,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judea,  Peraea  and  [dumsea,  the  last  one  be- 
ing added  to  it  by  the  Romans,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  south  part  of  Judea  and  a  small 
portion  of  Arabia. 

\i  present,  the  Turks  have  divided  it  into 
three    Paschaliks,   one    Paw  ha,   or  governor, 
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being   located    in    each   of   the   three  cities, 
Jerusalem,  Beirout  and  Damascus. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  in  several  respects  remarkable.  The  peaks 
of  Lebanon  in  the  north  attain  a  height  of 
as  much  as  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  Jordan  valley  at  the 
D^ad  Sea  is  depressed  to  a  depth  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet 
below  the  sea  level.  Some  idea  of  the  sudden 
change  of  level  may  be  formed  by  noticing 
the  fact  that  Jerusalem,  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast,  lies  2,588  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  Jericho,  only  twenty  miles  further 
east,  is  3,406  feet  below  Jerusalem. 

The  country  is  remarkably  broken  and 
mountainous,  but  the  sides  of  the  hills  were 
formerly  extensively  cultivated.  The  olive, 
the  fig  and  the  vine  adorned  the  hills  every- 
where, while  the  valleys  were  luxuriant  with 
the  products  of  the  earth.  The  very  deserts 
yielded  an  abundance  of  pasture  for  the  flocks, 
and  the  majestic  mountain  chains  of  Lebanon 
were  noted  for  their  valuable  timber.  In 
fact,  Palestine  is  a  country  able  to  give  the 
products  of  nearly  every  clime,  from  the 
orange,  fig  and  palm  trees  of  the  tropics  to 
the  oak  and  the  fir  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  pre- 
sents in  so  small  an  area  so  great  variety  of 
climate,  so  much  beautiful  scenery,  so  many 
natural  facilities. 

In  order  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
country,  we  must  draw  in  our  minds  a  picture 
with  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  clothed 
with  luxuriant  verdure  and  crowned  with 
Oriental  towns ;  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
Lebanon,  the  plains  of  Sharon,  Zisreel  and 
the  valley  of  Jordan,  pasture  and  tillage — a 
whole  made  up  from  particulars  of  the  most 
varied  nature.  For  such  was,  and  is  now,  the 
land  which  by  promise  belongs  to  the  chosen 
seed  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful. 

/.    M.   Sjodahl. 


A  truly  wise  man  is  always  conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance. 


TRUE    NOBILITY. 

rPHE  following  incident  occurred   in   Paris 
1    on  the  night  of  Dec.  24,  1841: 

A  tall  man,  leaning  on  a  stick,  was  mak- 
ing his  way  slowly  and  painfully  along  Mazar- 
ine Street;  his  clothing,  an  insufficient  protec- 
tion against  the  biting  north  wind,  consisted 
ofapairof  thin  summer  pantaloons,  an  old 
coat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  and  a  broad  hat 
which  was  pulled  down  over  his  face,  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  visible  except  a  long  beard  and 
thin  white  locks  of  hair  falling  upon  his  stoop- 
ing shoulders.  Under  his  arms  he  carried  an 
object,  oblong  in  shape,  wrapped  up  in  a 
checked  handkerchief. 

He  crossed  the  bridge  and  the  square  of  the 
Carrousel,  reached  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
walked  round  the  garden,  stopping  frequently 
as  the  floods  of  light  and  the  savory  odors 
which  issued  from  the  restaurants  met  him, 
then  hurried  away  with  tottering  steps  towards 
the  Courdes  Fontaines.  Here  he  looked  up 
at  the  lighted  windows,  and  then,  stopping 
under  a  small  shed,  put  his  stick  against  the 
wall  within  reach  of  his  hand,  unfastened  the 
checked  handkerchief,  and  displayed  a  violin. 

With  trembling  hands  he  tuned  the  instru- 
ment, and,  folding  the  handkerchief,  placed 
it  under  his  chin,  laid  the  violin  tenderly 
upon  it,  and  began  to  play.  His  strains, 
however,  were  so  melancholy,  that  some  street 
urchins  who  had  stationed  themselves  in  front 
of  him  took  to  their  heels,  and  a  dog  near  by 
began  to  howl.  At  last  the  player  in  despair 
sat  down  on  a  step,  laid  his  violin  across  his 
knees,  and  said: 

"I  can  play  no  more.  Oh,  my  God,  ray 
God!" 

The  next  instant  three  young  men  came 
tripping  down  the  dark,  narrow  street. 

They  were  singing  a  merry  song  which  was 
then  popular  among  the  conservatory  students, 
and,  [not  perceiving  the  violinist,  ran  full 
against  ■him. 

As  the  old  man  got  up  and  came  out  of 
the  shadow,  the  new  comers  exclaimed  anx- 
iously: 
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"Pardon  us,  sir  !     Have  we  hurt  you?" 

"No,"  replied  the  player,  stooping  pain- 
fully to  pick  up  his  hat;  but  one  of  the  young 
men  sprang  towards  it  and  handed  it  to  its 
owner,  and  another  seeing   the  violin,  asked: 

"Are  you  a  musician  ?" 

"I  once  was."  replied  the  poor  man,  while 
tears  rose  to  his  eyes. 

"You  are  in  trouble;  can  we  do  anything 
to  help  you  ?"  cried  the  three  comrades  in  a 
breath,  and  the  musician  looked  at  them  ear- 
nestly for  a  minute,  then  answered: 

"Give  me  alms.  I  can  no  longer  earn  my 
living  by  playing,  for  my  fingers  have  grown 
stiff.  My  daughter  is  dying  of  consumption 
and  of  poverty." 

There  was  deep  distress  in  the  speaker's 
words,  and  his  hearers  were  touched  with 
pity;  they  hurriedly  thrust  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  brought  forth  their  whole 
contents.  Alas!  the  total  was  eighty  centimes. 
It  was  very  little,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  sadly. 

"Friends!"  cried  one  suddenly,  "some- 
thing must  be  done — this  man  is  a  brother 
musician.  You,  Adolphe,  take  the  violin  and 
accompany  Gustave,  while  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  funds." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  three  men 
turned  up  their  coat  collars  and  pulled  their 
caps  down  over  their  eyes. 

"Now,"  cried  the  leader;  "begin  with  your 
prize  piece,  Adolphe,  so  as  to  draw  a  crowd." 

Beneath  the  practiced  touch  of  the  young 
virtuoso,  the  poor  man's  violin  resounded  joy- 
ously, and  the  "Carnival  of  Venice"  rang 
out  with  wondrous  brilliancy.  Windows  were 
thrown  open,  people  crowded  round  the 
player,  applause  sounded  on  every  side,  and 
silver  pieces  were  dropped  into  the  old  man's 
hat,  placed  conspicuously  under  the  street 
lamp. 

After  a  minute's  pause  the  violinist  played 
a  prelude,  and  Charles,  the  leader,  said: 

"It  is  your  turn  now,  Gustave,"  and  the 
young  tenor  sang  in  a  strong,  clear,  melting 
voice. 

The    audience,   in    an    ecstasy   of  delight, 


cried  "Again  !  again  !"  The  crowd  kept  in- 
creasing and  the  collection  with  it.  Charmed 
at  the  success  of  his  plan,  Charles  said  to  his 
companions: 

"We  will  finish  with  the  trio  from  'William 
Tell.'  Adolphe,  old  fellow,  play  the  accom- 
paniment and  at  the  same  time  practice  your 
bass  notes,  while  I  do  my  best  with  the  bari- 
tone. 

As  the  song  ceased  applause  rang  through 
the  air  and  money  dropped  from  the  windows 
and  from  every  pocket,  so  that  Charles  was 
kept  busy  picking  up  the  coins.  The  concert 
over,  the  crowd  dispersed  slowly,  and  wonder- 
ing remarks  were  heard  on  every  side. 

"Those  are  not  street  musicians,"  said  the 
people;  "they  would  make  one  forget  thatM. 
Friquet  is  dead.  What  a  lot  of  money  they 
made  !  They  can  have  a  fine  supper  now  !  I 
believe  they  were  artists  who  had  laid  a  wager. 
I  have  been  to  the  Grand  Opera,  I  tell  you, 
and  they  sang  no  better  there." 

Then  the  three  young  men  approached  the 
old  musician,  and  he  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
with  emotion,  exclaimed  : 

"Tell  me  your  names,  that  my  daughter 
may  remember  you  in  her  prayers  !" 

"  My  name  is  'Faith,'  "  said  the  first  artist. 

"And  mine  is  'Hope,'  "  said  the  second. 

"Then  lam  'Charity,'  "  added  the  third, 
bringing  up  the  hat  which  was  overflowing 
with  money. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,  gentlemen  !"  cried  the 
old  man,  "let  me  at  least  tell  you  who  it  is 
that  you  have  helped  so  generously.  My 
name  is  Chappner.  For  ten  years  I  was  leader 
of  the  orchestra  in  Strasburg,  where  'William 
Tell'  was  often  given.  Alas  !  ever  since  I  left 
my  home,  misfortune,  sickness  and  sorrow 
have  been  gathering  to  overwhelm  me.  You 
have  saved  my  life,  young  gentlemen,  for  with 
this  money  I  can  go  back  to  Strasburg, 
where  I  have  friends  who  will  take  care  of  my 
daughter,  and  her  native  air  will,  perhaps,  re- 
store her  to  health.  Your  talents,  which  you 
have  so  nobly  devoted  to  my  service,  will 
be  blessed.  I  predict  you  will  one  (lay  be 
famous." 
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"Amen,"  replied  the  three  friends,  and 
linking  their  arms  together  gaily  they  contin- 
ued their  way  down  the  street. 

Now,  if  you  are  curious,  my  readers,  to 
know  how  far  old  Chappner's  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  I  will  reveal  the  names  of  these  three 
conservatory  students. 

The  tenor  was  Gustave  Roger. 

The  violinist  was  Adolphe  Hermann;  and 
the  collector  was  Charles  Gounod. 

Selected. 


OLD   JACOB    PETERSEN    IS    DEAD. 

As  idly  down  the  street  I  went, 

I  saw  some  wagons  driven  slow. 
And  turning  to  an  urchin  said  : 

"Say,  boy,  where  do  those  wagons  go? 
He  lightly  tossed  his  cap  in  air, 

And  loud  and  just  as  lightly  said  : 
"  Their  going  to  the  graveyard,  sir  ; 

Old  Jacob  Petersen  is  dead.'' 

I  fancied  as  the  mourners  passed 

Their  eyes  reproachfully  were  bent ; 
And  as  a  mute  apology, 

I  turned  and  followed  where  they  went. 
The  meagre  crowd  bare  headed  stood, 

The  plain,  white  coffin  found  the  earth. 
While  one  uncouth  in  word  and  dress, 

Rehearsed  his  parentage  and  birth. 

"Born  in  far  Norway's  frozen  clime, 

The  child  of  bitterest  poverty. 
He  learned  that  hands  were  made  to  toil, 

Ere  scarce  he  left  his  mother's  knee. 
He  ate  with  gratitude  his  crust; 

('Twas often  but  a  barley  cake). 
He  owed  no  debt;  his  parents  served 

And  sacrificed  for  other's  sake. 

'And  uncomplainingly  he  toiled, 

Nor  ever  thought  to  change  his  lot; 
But  living  as  his  father'd  lived, 

Die  as  his  father — in  his  cot. 
Content  where  summer  seldom  came 

With  nought  but  poverty  in  view, 
He  married  one  who  loved  him  well, 

A  woman  good,  and  sweet  and  true. 

"The  gospel  came — sun  shone  at  last; 

His  humble  heart  responsive  beat; 
'The  true  sheep  knows  the  shepherd's  voice.' 

His  barley  crust  was  manna  sweet; 
His  few  friends  wept  and  shook  their  heads, 

And  bade  him  farewell  mournfully, 
When  Zionward  he  set  his  face, 

To  labor  for  eternity. 


"He  dared  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 

And  while  his  heart  with  anguish  bled. 
He  saw  his  only  daughter  die; 

The  form  consigned  to  ocean's  bed. 
One  cheered  him  on  his  chosen  road, 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life; 
And  'midst  his  grief  he  thanked  his  God, 

For  that  one  perfect  gift — his  wife. 

"A  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 

He  yet  pressed  onward  to  the  goal; 
Both  soul  and  body  seemed  sustained 

By  that  new  light  that  filled  his  soul. 
And  when  his  wife  to  death  succumbed, 

A  smitten  reed,  bowed  to  the  sod; 
Yet  comfort  found  in  her  last  words  : 

'Press  onward  in  the  work  of  God. ' 

"He  lived  to  reach  this  favored  land, 

And  Brigham  Young  he  lived  to  hear: 
A  sermon  he  in  English  preached, 

Translated  to  his  Danish  ear. 
He  lived  to  walk  in  sacred  halls; 

A  temple's  holy  threshold  trod. 
Drank  deeply  of  a  lasting  peace, 

And  learned  the  changeless  will  of  God. 

"He  did  a  great,  unselfish  work, 

For  those  who  never  saw  this  light. 
He  buckled  all  Christ's  armor  on, 

And  by  his  labors  kept  it  bright. 
And  more,  in  all  the  trivial  acts, 

By  which  we  keep  our  mortal  breath; 
He  dealt,  as  should  a  man  whose  life 

Is  pledged  to  Him — for  life  or  death. 

"He  wished  in  flesh  to  meet  his  God; 

But  died ,  as  he  had  lived,  resigned; 
Christ  did  not  come,  but  he  has  gone; 

His  body  to  the  earth  consigned. 
It  matters  little  when  our  work 

Is  done,  and  eyes  grow  weak  and  dim, 
Whether  the  dear  Lord  comes  to  us. 

Or  we,  through  death,  may  go  to  Him." 

And  this  was  all;  a  few  short  words 

Of  prayer;  the  dead  man's  grave  was  filled 
And  rounded  up  with  decent  care; 

Dried  were  the  tears  that  friendship  spilled. 
Old  Jacob  Petersen  was  dead 

And  buried,  too,  but  few  there  be 
Can  such  heroic  record  claim, 

Unspotted,  as  was  given  thee. 

He  reached  no  heights  of  brilliant  fame, 

In  war,  in  learning,  wealth,  or  power; 
But  with  the  "talent"  God  had  given 

He  wrought  his  task  out  hour  by  hour. 
And  paved  to  heaven  a  path  of  gold, 

By  doing  duties  that  God  gave. 
Who'd  guess  a  hero  slept  beneath 

To  see  "Old  Jacob's"  humble  grave  ? 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Instructions  about  the   Sacrament. 


■Sb/4S|E  have  heard  that  in  some  places, 
iWffl  in  administering  the  sacrament  to 
/"fM&s  tne  children  in  Sunday  school,  there 
££$5?  has  been  a  departure  from  the 
method  adopted  in  the  Church  for  the  blessing 
of  the  bread  and  tha  contents  of  the  cup.  It 
may  be  that  there  has  only  been  one  instance 
of  this  kind;  but  it  is  reported  that  in  one 
place,  at  least,  the  blessing  of  the  bread  and 
the  water  has  been  asked  before  the  bread 
was  served;  in  other  words,  one  blessing  has 
immediately  followed  the  other. 

This  has  not  been  the  practice  in  the 
Church,  and  we  think  that  whoever  has  adopted 
this  new  method  has  done  so  without  good 
cause.  It  is  easy  to  make  changes  of  this 
kind,  not  only  in  this  ordinance,  but  in  other 
ordinances,  and  such  changes,  if  permitted, 
might  lead  to  serious  departures  from  the  true 
order. 

We  desire  to  say  to  all  Sunday  school  super- 
intendents that  they  should  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  administering  the  sacrament  to  the 
children,  to  do  it  according  to  the  order  es- 
tablished in  the  Church.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  is  safe.  The  blessing  should  be  asked 
in  the  manner  revealed  by  the  Lord,  upon  the 
bread,  and  after  this  has  been  served,  then  the 
blessing  should  be  asked  upon  the  water. 


We  have  heard  of  another  practice  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment in  Sunday  schools  which  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  allude  to.  It  is  reported  that  in 
some  Sunday  schools,  at  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  a  practice  has  prevailed  of 
giving  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  adminis- 


tration of  this  ordinance,  and  making  lengthy 
explanations  concerning  it.  This,  it  is  said, 
has  been  followed  up  so  constantly  that  the 
children  become  wearied  at  the  repetition.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  an  unwise  practice.  We  should 
not  make  anything  connected  with  our  reli- 
gion tiresome  to  young  people.  Religion 
should  be  made  interesting.  Children  should 
be  led  to  take  interest  in  meetings  because  of 
the  information  they  receive  and  the  pleasure 
it  gives  them  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the 
meetings.  On  this  account  great  care  should 
be  taken  by  all  who  have  children  in  charge, 
whether  as  parents  or  as  teachers,  to  not  make 
religion  or  its  observances  irksome  to  them. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  listen  to  long 
discourses,  part  of  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend, or  to  take  part  in  any  lengthy  ser- 
vices that  would  make  them  glad  afterwards  to 
escape  from  them.  There  are  some  children 
who  can  easily  be  made  to  dislike  religious  re- 
straints. Therefore,  they  should  not  be 
made  too  binding,  nor  be  enforced  in  a  way 
to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  children.  To 
use  a  physical  example,  men  and  women  can 
be  fed  with  rich  viands  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  become  cloyed  and  lose  their  relish  for 
that  kind  of  food.  The  same  can  be  done  in 
religious  matters.  People  can  be  sermonized, 
and  especially  children,  till  they  lose  all  in- 
terest in  such  subjects.  We  therefore  think  it 
proper  to  caution  superintendents  and  teachers 
ot  Sunday  schools  upon  this  point,  to  avoid 
everything  of  this  character,  and  make  the 
exercises  so  interesting  that  the  children  will 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when 
they  can  go  to  the  Sunday  school. 


THERE  is  nothing  of  so  ill  consequence  to 
the  public  as  falsehood,  or  (speech  being  the 
current  coin  of  converse)  the  putting  false 
money  upon  the  world;  or  so  dark  a  blot  is 
dissembling,  which,  as  Montaigne  saith  pret- 
tily, "is  only  to  be  brave  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towards  man;"  for  a  lie  faceth  God, 
and  shrinketh  from  man. 
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GALILEO    GALELEI. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Florentine  noble.  He  was  born 
at  Pisa  on  the  18th  of  February,  1564.  Early 
in  life  he  began  those  studies  which  were  des- 
tined to  create  such  a  stir  in  his  own  time  and 
make  his  name  famous  during  all  future  gen- 
erations. Though  devoting  himself  closely 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  compliance  with 
his  father's  wishes,  he  could  not  check  the 
natural  inclination  of  his  genius  in  other  di- 
rections, and  he  became  the  founder  of  ex- 
perimental sci- 
ence, and  the  an-  |j 
nihilator  of  many 
erroneous  theories 
respecting  the 
planetary  system. 

At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he 
made  one  of  his 
most  important 
discoveries.  It  was 
no  less  than  the 
principle  of  the 
pendulum.  On  an 
occasion  when  in 
the  cathedral  of 
his  native  city  he 
was    struck    with 

the  regular  vibrations  of  a  swinging  lamp. 
He  compared  the  oscillations  with  the  beats 
of  his  own  pulse,  and  finding  them  to  be  ac- 
curate he  concluded  that  a  simple  pendulum 
could  be  used  for  the  exact  measuring  of  time. 
He  subsequently  applied  his  discovery  in  the 
construction  of  a  clock  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses. 

Such  remarkable  taste  did  Galileo  exhibit 
for  mathematics  that  his  father  finally  con- 
sented to  permit  his  abandonment  of  the 
study  of  medicine.  His  aptitude  and  rapid 
progress  soon  placed  him  far  ahead  of  his  pre- 
ceptors and  caused  his  abilities  to  receive  rec- 
ognition in  the  highest  places  of  instruction 
in  Europe  and  even  at  the  courts  of  sover- 
eigns. 
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His  arduous  labors  as  a  student,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  applying  himself  to  inven- 
tion, and  about  the  year  1602  we  find  him  an- 
nouncing the  thermometer  ready  for  use,  and 
the  year  1609  was  made  memorable  by  the 
perfection  of  the  telescope  by  this  versatile 
man.  The  honor  of  this  wonderful  invention 
was  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  who  said  it  was  a 
product  of  their  country.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  Jansen  was  really  the  first  discov- 
erer, though  it  was  of  no  practical  value  until 
it  was  investigated  and  perfected  by  the 
Italian  astronomer.      He   then   presented  the 

first  complete  tele- 
~~  1    ~^j  scope   ever   made 

to    the     Doge   of 
Venice. 

It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  won- 
derful impetus 
given  to  astro- 
nomical study  by 
the  use  of  the 
telescope.  Galileo 
concluded  by  his 
researches  that  the 
moon's  illumina- 
tion was  due  to 
reflection  instead 
of  being  self-lum- 
inous. He  was 
able  to  trace  on  its  surface  the  valleys  and 
mountains  in  which  it  abounds.  He  became 
convinced  that  the  Milky  Way  is  composed  of 
myriads  of  stars.  He  noted  four  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  discovered  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  sun.  Other  matters  of  minor  importance 
received  his  attention  and  assisted  in  making 
his  name  famous. 

In  the  year  1611  he  visited  Rome,  where 
the  greatest  honors  were  showered  upon  him, 
but  when  he  again  visited  that  city  four  years 
later  the  reception  he  met  was  very  different. 
This  was  due  to  his  advocacy  of  the  Coperni- 
can  system  of  astronomy,  a  system  which  has 
since  been  generally  accepted.  He  sustained 
his  views  in  a  dialogue  between  three  fictitious 
persons,  one  of  whom  sustained  the  Coperni- 
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can  doctrine,  one  the  Ptolemaic  and  the 
other  the  Aristotelian.  Scarcely  had  this 
pamphlet  been  issued  before  it  was  given  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
now  aged  philosopher  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  his  enemies  and  answer  for  his 
heresies. 

The  trial  was  a  mere  farce  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  present  age,  but  it  involved 
Galileo  in  serious  difficulties.  He  was  incar- 
cerated for  a  long  time,  and  was  required  by 
sentence  of  the  Inquisition  to  abjure  by  oath 
on  his  knees  the  truths  which  he  had  an- 
nounced as  a  result  of  his  scientific  researches. 

This  great  man  was  doomed  to  sadness  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  eyesight 
gradually  became  dim  and  finally  failed  him 
entirely,  and  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  viewing  in  his  closing  hours  the  beau- 
ties of  this  earth  on  which  he  had  endured  so 
much,  or  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  vault, 
into  whose  depths  he  had  so  diligently  delved 
and  thereby  discovered  so  many  of  its  mys- 
teries. 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1642,  and 
was  buried  with  great  honors.  Though  his 
generation  may  have  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic,  subsequent  generations  have  done  him 
honor,  and  his  name  will  be  remembered  with 
pleasure  by  the  good  and  learned  of  all  na- 
tions. 


THE   FAITH   OK   THE    SAINTS. 
1.  Faith   in   Revelation. 

IN  our  articles   we  will   present  a  few  argu- 
ments for  the  authenticity  of  the   Bible 
based  upon  these  allegations: 

1.  Perversions  of  the  principles  and  ordi- 
nances taught  in  the  Bible  are  seen  in  all  the 
religions  of  ancient  and  modern  nations. 

2.  Its  historical  data  accords  with  thi 
authentic  histories  of  contemporary  nations 
and  with  modern  scientific  research. 

3.  In    the    completeness    of    its   system    "I 


civil  government,  its  moral  law,  and  its  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events  is  shown  the  in- 
spiration of  a  higher  power  than  man's. 

4.  Its  divinity  is  certified  to  by  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt. 

5.  It  appeals  to  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  the  only  absolutely  safe  and  reliable 
witness  of  its  own  divinity. 

We  do  not  admit  that  this  embraces  all  the 
proofs  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Bible.  The  testimony  of  the  men  who  wrote 
the  books  that  comprise  the  sacred  volume 
and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  supernat- 
ural events  there  depicted,  is  as  worthy  of  re- 
spect as  that  of  Herodotus  or  Plutarch  regard- 
ing the  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
The  identity  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  can  be  shown  as  clearly  as 
that  of  the  reputed  authors  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  or  Tacitus.  The  events  narrated  in 
the  Bible  have  left  their  mark  on  the  pages  of 
history  as  clearly  as  those  given  by  Xenophon 
and  Livy.  The  impress  of  the  Decalogue  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion and  jurisprudence  of  modern  nations  is 
as  marked  as  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  all  the 
enactments  of  the  Roman  Senate  combined, 
which  swayed  the  world  with  an  iron  hand  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years. 

But  as  the  tendency  of  modern  scepticism 
is  to  call  in  question  that  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  beyond  cavil  by  the  credulous 
fathers  of  these  wisdom-inflated  scions,  we 
will  forego  that  line  of  argument  that  under- 
takes to  prove  the  authorship  of  the  Bible  nar- 
ratives. If  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
show  a  higher  wisdom  than  man's,  and  fore- 
tell the  end  from  the  beginning,  it  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  th.it  the)  can 

only  emanate  from  Him  who  .done  knows  the 
object    and    end    of  creation,    an  1    111    « 
hands  is    vested    the    power    lli.it   trols   the 

destiny  of  the  univi  1 

So  l.ir    from    the  files    ol    faith    among   the 

heathen  or  the  Mohammedans  being  .my  evi- 
dence against  the  ,  laims  ol  the-  Bible,  there  is 
in  them  mu<  h  to  support  it,  as  truly  as  a  mnl- 
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titude  of  counterfeit  coins  give  their  jangling, 
inharmonious  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  coin,  of  which  they  strive  to  form  a 
perfect  imitation.  The  believer  in  the  restored 
gospel  sees  in  the  mystic  rites  of  heathen 
mythology  faint  conceptions  of  the  great  cen- 
tral truths  of  the  gospel,  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  Offerings  were  made 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods  for  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  either  the  rulers  or  the 
populace. 

In  selecting  sacrifices  of  men  and  women  to 
be  offered  to  the  idols  of  the  ancient  heathen, 
the  victims  were  chosen  because  of  their  supe- 
rior virtue,  strong  proofs  that  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the 
great  man  sacrifice  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  upon  Calvary.  Through  the  perver- 
sions of  long  ages  the  resemblance  to  the  true 
pattern  grows  dimmer;  hence  in  the  pheno- 
menal spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  see  the  potent  manipulation  of  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  bringing  man  nearer 
the  true  standard.  The  sword  of  the  prophet 
of  Islam  did  more  to  overthrow  the  temples 
of  idolatry,  and  establish  the  truth  that  there 
is  but  one  God,  in  200  years  than  did  the  mis- 
sionary labors  and  proscriptive  bulls  of  Pop- 
ery in  a  much  greater  period  of  time.  In  all 
this  is  seen  the  fulfillment  of  Bible  prophecies 
and  the  preparation  for  the  ushering  in  of  the 
great  drama  of  the  last  days. 

In  the  make-up  of  his  character  man  par- 
takes of  the  lofty  elements  of  divinity  from 
which  he  originally  emanated  and  of  the  vice- 
loving  propensities  of  a  fallen  world,  aided  by 
an  unseen  enemy  which  has  for  its  sole  object 
the  obstruction  and  frustration  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Creator  for  the  advancement  and 
happiness  of  His  creatures. 

If  men  were  in  their  disposition  purely  of 
the  former  elements,  nothing  but  pure,  un- 
adulterated truth  would  have  any  attractions 
for  them.  If  man  possessed  none  of  these  at- 
tributes, but  was  exclusively  composed  of  the 
opposite  elements,  he  would  be  totally  de- 
praved, and  would  hate  all   truth  as  cordially 


as  the  eyeless  fish  of  subterranean  waters  hate 
the  sunshine  of  noonday.  But  as  man  is  some- 
what mixed  in  his  composition,  he  generally 
chooses  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  As  the 
creeds  of  erroneous  doctrines  allow  the  indul- 
gence of  carnal  appetites  and  passions,  and 
are  not  so  strictly  at  variance  with  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  it  promises 
pleasure  without  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  hence 
the  greater  number  of  its  adherents.  The 
success  of  the  pagan  and  Mohammedan  re- 
ligions gives  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples:  "If  ye  were  of  the 
world  the  world  would  love  its  own;  but  as  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you." 

Pure,  undefiled  religion  can  never  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  corrupt  mind,  and  never  until 
it  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  perverted  tastes 
of  a  fallen  world  has  any  system  become  popu- 
lar. 

The  Christianity  of  the  present  age  is  nearer 
the  true  pattern,  only  because  they  have  a 
greater  measure  of  truth,  including  the  actual 
words  and  incidents  in  the  life  and  labors  of 
Christ  to  guide  them.  Defects  or  incom- 
pleteness in  any  system  may  be  accepted  as 
proof  of  a  lack  of  divinity.  A  true  coin  in- 
vites the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  expert  eye;  it 
may  be  tested  by  its  ringing  sound;  its  weight 
is  superior  to  baser  metals,  and,  finally,  its 
genuineness  may  be  demonstrated  by  analyz- 
ing its  properties.  A  bogus  imitation,  if  gilded 
over  with  sufficient  cunning  to  deceive  the 
eye,  is  apt  to  give  the  dull  thud,  instead  of 
the  ringing  response  of  the  true  coin;  it  will 
be  deficient  in  weight,  or  it  will,  at  least,  be 
shown  in  its  true  light  by  analytical  examina- 
tion. So  it  is  with  all  true  or  false  systems  of 
religion.  If  we  can  demonstrate  to  our  own 
minds  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  record  and  its 
doctrines  divine,  then  it  is  the  standard  t>y 
which  we  may  know  of  the  claims  of  any  sys- 
tem of  religion  whether  it  emanates  from  the 
same  source.  Instead  of  denouncing  all  else 
that  claims  to  be  of  divine  origin,  let  us  ex- 
amine their  claims  and  receive  every  gem  of 
truth  presented  by  each  as  a  valuable  aid   in 


have  been  accepted  also.  Cain  became  still  more  angry ;  and  Satan  took 
advantage  and  tempted  him  to  murder  his  brother  Abel,  telling  him  how  to 
do  that  terrible  deed.  Cain  went  into  the  field  and  there  slew  Abel,  and 
rejoiced  in  what  he  had  done,  thinking  that  now  he  would  get  all  his 
brother's  possessions.  But  the  Lord  called  to  Cain,  asking  what  he  had  done. 
At  first  Cain  tried  to  deceive  the  Lord,  but  at  last  he  confessed  his  sin  :  and 
the  Lord  cursed  Cain,  so  that  he  should  become  a  wandeier  and  an  outcast 
on  the  earth.  Cain  was  afraid  that  people  would  hate  him  and  try  to  kill 
him  :  but  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain  that  all  might  know  him,  and 
said  that  anyone  who  slew  Cain  should  suffer  sevenfold  vengeance.  Then 
Cain,  and  his  wife,  and  many  of  his  wicked  brethren  went  away  from  the 
rest,  and  lived  in  a  land  called  Nod. 

NOTES. 

Satan. — This  is  the  name  of  the  prince  of  evil,  the  devil :  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  ol 
all  mankind  He  was  called  Lucifer,  or  the  Son  of  the  Morning,  before  his  rebellion  and  fall 
ft  was  he  who  entered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  then  came  to  Eve,  talking  to  her  of  false 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  disobeving  the  commands  of  God.  The  same  wicked  spirit  tempted 
Cain  to  deny  his  Maker:  then  put  into  his  mind  to  offer  an  unworthy  sacrifice  so  as  to  bring 
forth  the  anger  of  the  Lord  :  and  finally  taught  him  the  great  secret  of  murder. 

VENGEANCE.  — The  Lord  claims  the  taking  of    vengeance  upon  the  wicked  as  His  own  ex- 
clusive right.     "To   me   belongeth    vengeance  and  recompense,"    (Deuteronomy 32  :  35  :  See 
also  verses  .//  and  ./j  of  same  chapter).     It  is.  therefore,  entirely  wrong  for  man  to  cherish 
desires  for   revenge  upon  his   fellow-beings.      The   Lord  alone  is  able  to  judge  justly,  and   He 
will  repay  all  in  His  own  time. 

Nod. — This  word  is  supposed  to  mean  in  itself  "  exile."  The  location  of  the  place  is  un- 
known except  that  it  was  east  from  Eden  as  the  text  states. 

WHAT  WE  MAY  LEARN  FROM    THIS  LESSON. 

1.  That  Cain  was  wicked  and  rebellious  from  his  childhood.  2.  That  the 
Lord  is  not  pleased  with  an  unworthy  sacrifice.  3.  That  Satan  tempted 
Cain  to  offer  a  sacrifice  so  as  to  kindle  the  anger  of  the  Lord.  4.  That 
Satan  continually  gained  greater  power  over  Cain  because  Cain  yielded  to 
temptation.  5.  That  Cain  was  not  repentant  even  after  lie  had  slain  his 
brother,  but  rejoiced  in  what  he  had  done.  6.  That  Cain  slew  Abel  partly 
to  gain  possession  of  his  brother's  flocks,  and  partly  because]  he  was  angry 
that  Abel's  offering  had  been  preferred  before  his  own.  7.  That  the  right  of 
vengeance  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  man  has  no  right  to  assume  such. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LESSON. 

1.  Who  were  the  parents  of  Cain  and  Abel?  2.  What  was  Cain's 
general  disposition?  3.  What  kind  of  nature  had  Abel?  4.  What  was 
Cain's  occupation  ?  5.  What  was  Abel's  labor  ?  6.  What  ordinance  did 
these  brothers  undertake  to  perform?  7.  What  did  Abel  bring  as  a  sai  ri- 
fice?  8.  of  what  did  ('.tin's  offering  consist?  9.  How  did  the  Lord 
regard  each  of  these  offerings ?  10.  Why  did  the  Lord  not  accept  Cain's 
offering5  11.  What  effect  did  this  rejection  have  upon  Cain?  12.  How 
did  the  Lord  rebuke  him  for  Ins  anger?  13.  What  did  Satan  then  tempt 
Cain  to  do?  14.  Why  did  Cain  kill  his  brothei  Vbel?  15  What  did  the 
Lord  do  when  Cain  had  slain  Abel  ?     16.   What  was  Cain'  17 

Whatdid  the  Lord  sayabout  those  who  would  in  to  takevengeani  eon  Cain  ' 
18    To  whom  1  "'     u  liv  lllcl  ,lu'  l"nl 

set  a  mark  on  Cain?      20.     Winn-  did  Cain  then  go  ?       -•  1  .     Who  went  With 

him? 
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CAIN  AND  ABEL. 


Text — Pearl  of  Great  Price — Book  of  Moses. 

And  Adam  knew  Eev  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten 
a  man  from  the  Lord  :  wherefore  he  may  not  reject  his  words. 

But,  behold,  also,  Cain  hearkened  not,  saying:  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  know  him. 
And  she  again  conceived,  and  bare  his  brother  Abel.  And  Abel  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  And  Cain 
loved  Satan  more  than  God.  And  Satan  commanded  him,  saying:  Make  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord.  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought1  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord. 

And  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat2  thereof.  And  the 
Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering  ;  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.  Now  Satan  knew  this,  and  it  pleased  him.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain  Why  art  thou  wroth  ?  Why  is  thy  count- 
enance fallen?  If  thou  doest  well  thou  shalt  be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well.3  sin 
lieth  at  the  door,  and  Satan  desireth  to  have  thee  :  and  except  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  my 
commandments.  I  will  deliver  thee  up,  and   it  shall    be  unto  thee  according  to  his  desire 

*  *  *  And  Cain  was  wroth,  and  listened  not  any  more  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
neither  to  Abel,  his  brother,  who  walked  in  holiness  before  the  Lord.  And  Adam  also  and 
his  wife  mourned  before  the  Lord,  because  of  Cain  and  his  brethren. 

And  Cain  went  into  the  field,  and  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  while  they  were  in  the  field,  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel,  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  And 
Cain  gloried  in  that  which  he  had  done,  saying,  I  am  free;  surely  the  flocks  of  my  brother  falleth 
into  my  hands. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain*,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?  And  he  said  I  know  not. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  And  the  Lord  said,  What  hast  thou  done?  the  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  cries  unto  me  from  the  ground.  And  now  thou  shalt  be  cursed  from  the  earth 
which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.  When  thou  tillest 
the  ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength.  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 

And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  Satan  tempted  me  because  of  my  brother's  flocks.  And  I 
was  wroth  also  ;  for  his  offering  thou  didst  accept,  and  not  mine  ;  my  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear.  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid  ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth  ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  he  that  findeth  me  will  slay  me,  because  of  mine  iniquities,  for  these  things 
are  not  hid  from  the  Lord.  And  I  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Whosoever  slayeth  thee5,  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  I  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
should  kill  him. 

And  Cain  was  shut  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord6,  and  with  his  wife  and  many  of  his 
brethren,  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod.  on  the  east  of  Eden. 

i,  Numbers  18 :  12.  2,  Leviticus  3  :  16,  17.  j,  I.  John  3:  12.  Helaman'  6:  27. 
Ether    8:   15.         4,     Psalms  9:  12.  5,     Deut.  32:  35.         6,     II.  Kings   13:  23;  24:  20. 

Psalms  si :   11. 

I 

LESSON  STATEMENT. 

Cain  and  Abel  were  brothers,  the  sons  of  Adam.  Cain  was  a  rebellious 
child  and  refused  to  acknowledge  God,  but  Abel  was  gracious  and  good. 
Cain  was  a  farmer,  and  Abel  was  a  shepherd.  These  brothers,  on  one 
occasion,  came  to  offer  sacrifices  before  the  Lord ;  Abel  brought  as  an  offer- 
ing, a  fine  sheep  from  his  flock,  and  Cain  offered  some  fruit.  The  Lord 
was  pleased  with  Abel's  sacrifice,  because  it  was  made  in  sincerity :  but  with 
Cain's  offering  He  was  displeased,  for  Cain  had  sacrificed  because  Satan  had 
tempted  him  so  to  do.  When  Cain  saw  that  the  Lord  rejected  his  offering 
and  accepted  that  of  his  brother,  he  became  very  angry ;  and  the  Lord  re- 
buked him  for  his  anger,  saying  that  if  he  had  done  well  his  offering  would 
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the  development  of  faith  in  the  human  mind. 
In  doing  so  we  will  make  our  course  consistent 
with  the  Bible. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS. -NO.  3. 


Office  of  the  General    Board  of    Edu- 
cation, 

March  1st.   1891. 
CHURCH    SCHOOLS. 

A  LATTER-DAY  Saint  Academy  has 
been  organized  at  Diaz,  Mexico,  with 
Elder  Isaac  J.  Hayes,  as  principal,  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  "Arizona  District." 

18. — It  has  been  reported  that  some  per- 
sons have,  in  a  few  instances,  started  private 
schools,  and,  by  calling  them  "Church 
Schools,"  expect  on  that  account  the  patron- 
age of  Latter-day  Saint  -pupils.  This  ir- 
regularity would  inevitably  lead  to  serious 
consequences,  and  the  Presidents  of  Stakes 
and  the  Stake  Boards  of  Education  will  please 
see,  therefore,  that  in  their  respective  stakes 
such  unauthorized  proceedings  be  discon- 
tinued at  once,  if  existing. 

If  in  any  community  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  desire  to  have  a  Church  School  of 
their  own,  the  Bishopric  of  that  ward  should 
apply  to  the  Stake  Presidency  and  the  Stake 
Board  of  Education  for  permission  to  organize 
a  "Local  Board  of  Education,"  consisting  of 
no  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eight  members 
(Gen.  Circular,  No.  1,  June  8th,  1888 1,  sub- 
mitting also  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
their  organization  for  approval.  The  new 
school  must  be  organized  and  conducted  in 
conformity  with  the  instructions  given  in  the 
General  Circular  and  in  the  "Church  School 
Pa]  its,"  published  in  the  JUVENILE  IN- 
STRUCTOR. The  Central  Board  of  Education 
has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating 
the  prim  ipala  ol  .ill  <  Ihun  h  Si  hools,  in  whi<  h 
also  no  person  without  a  "license"  or  "cer- 
tificate" from  that  authority  can  labor  as  a 
teacher. 

uj.—ln    response    to    many    requests,   the 


following  points  in  regard  to  "catechisation" 
are  herewith  submitted  for  the  guidance  of  all 
our  teachers  : 

A. — Commence  and  close  every  recitation 
with  the  minute,  according  to  your  "Daily 
Programme,"  a  copy  of  which  should  be  in 
every  class  room  of  your  school  at  some  con- 
spicuous place.  This  course  will  cultivate 
the  principles  of  punctuality,  precision  and 
reliability  in  your  pupils. 

B: — Never  commence  any  recitation  with- 
out thorough  preparation  in  regard  to  sub- 
ject-matter and  to  method  of  handling  it. 

C. — Before  commencing  any  recitation  see 
that  all  not  reciting  pupils   have   work  to  do. 

D. — Superficiality  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  inspecting  the  pre- 
paration-work of  his  pupils  will  produce  the 
same  evils  in  the  latter. 

E. — Pay  close  attention  to  poor,  diffident, 
or  unattentive  pupils,  having  your  eyes  con- 
stantly upon  the  whole  class,  impressing  your 
pupils  with  the  idea  that  you  see  and  hear 
I  everything,  and  that  you  read  their  very 
thoughts  as  it  were.  Speak  more  with  your 
eyes  than  your  mouth.  Put  your  questions 
always  first  before  calling  on  some  one  to 
answer. 

F. — Be  as  concrete  as  possible  in  your 
language.  High-sounding  words  and  phrases 
and  much  abstract  language  are  the  symptoms 
of  inexperience  in  teaching,  or  of  affecta- 
tion. 

G.  —  Use  more  reflective  than  memorative 
questions. 

H. — \xt  every  question  be  a  complete 
sentence,  and  insist  that  the  answer  be  the 
same. 

[.—Use  no  direct  questions  <  \<  ept  for  dis- 
( iplinary  purposes. 

J. — Avoid  bad  grammar  and  slang  expres- 
sions and  1  orre<  t  them  in  your  pupils. 

K.. — Be  consecutive  in   your  i  itechisation. 

I..       Be    natural,    guard    against    "nunncr- 

ism,"  and  do  not  imitate  speech  or  peculiari* 
tii  a  ol  other  ti  a<  '    ' 

M  Class  oi  concert  recitations  and 
answers  are  good  for  the  purpose  oi  drill,  but 
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are  entirely  out  of  place  where  the  individual 
efficiency  of  students  is  at  issue. 

N. — There  is  no  method  known  that  would 
cover  every  case,  and  a  teacher  has  to  use 
judiciously  the  hand,  ticket,  number,  concert, 
recitative,  note,  or  consecutive  method,  as 
any  of  them  may,  in  the  given  case,  answer 
the  purpose  the  best. 

RELIGION    CLASSES. 

12.- — By  request,  the  following  form  of 
record  to  be  kept  in  every  Religion  Class  is 
suggested  : 


names,    that    they     can     be    recorded    cor- 
rectly. 

By  order  of  the  General   Board   of  Educa- 
tion, 

Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser, 

Gen.  Supt. 


TO   PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

PRIMARY  classes  are  usually  so  large  that 
teachers  who  desire  to  use  the  time  to  the 
best  advantage  omit  calling  the  roll,  and  giv- 


Record  of  Religion  Class  of Ward Stake Term 

189  i.     From to Teacher 


Class. 


NO. 

names. 

AGE. 

PARENTAGE. 

REMARKS. 

ATTENDANCE    DURING    THE   TERM 

IN    WEEKS. 

1.  |  2.  |  3.  |  4.  |  5.  |  6.   |  7.  |  8.  |  9.  |  10. 

I 

Doe,  John 

1880 
27-I 

Doe,  Wm. 

exc. 

Church  School  Student. 

2 

Jones,  Mary 

1878 
15-4 

Jones,  Henry 

:l~ 

—  0 

0  +  - 

1    I 

X 

3 

Jones, 

1880 

1 6-5 

tt           tt 

—  Absent;  -4>  Mark  of  Good  Conduct ; 
X  For  Efficiency  ;  -J-  For  Punctuality  and 
Regularity,  to  be  given  only  at  end  of  term. 

13. — It  has  been  suggested  that  "certifi- 
cates" instead  of  "prizes,"  for  Good  Con- 
duct, for  Efficiency,  and  for  Regularity  be 
given  to  the  deserving. 

All  Stake  Superintendents,  preferring  this 
method,  will  please  confer  with  the  General 
Superintendent.  Arrangements  could  then 
be  made  to  have  such  certificates  printed  in  a 
uniform  style,  in  large  quantities  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 

14. — Bishops,  in  sending  in  the  names  of 
their  nominees  for  Instructors  in  these  Reli- 
gion   Classes,  will    please   write   out  the  full 


ing  their  pupils  credit  for  attendance.  Others 
who  do  keep  a  record  of  attendance  spend  so 
much  time  in  calling  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  that  very  little  is  left  for  more 
profitable  work.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  call  the 
roll  each  Sabbath,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
occupying  too  much  time. 

Here  is  a  plan  adopted  by  some  teachers, 
and  which  gives  satisfaction:  Number  the 
pupils  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  ap- 
pear on  the  roll  book,  tell  each  one  what  his 
number  is,  and  give  him  to  understand  that 
he  must  remember  that  number.  Then,  in 
calling  the  roll,  read  only  the  numbers,  and 
have  the  children  answer  by  number  instead 
of  by  name.     It  may  require  a  little   time   to 
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get  the  children  to  properly  understand  your 
object  and  to  remember  their  numbers,  but 
when  your  plan  is  fully  introduced  they  will 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  much  time 
may  be  saved  by  this  plan,  as  numbers  can  be 
read  much  more  rapidly  than  names. 

Simple  songs  and  recitations  in  verse  are 
learned  very  readily  by  little  children,  and  to 
vary  the  exercises  in  a  primary  class  something 
of  this  character  should  be  introduced.  Where 
the  sentiment  of  the  recitation  or  song  is  good 


a  double  object  is  gained  by  its  use:  the  pupils 
learn  a  lesson  from  it  and  have  a  little  relief 
and  recreation  while  it  is  being  rendered. 
The  following  piece  can  either  be  sung  or  re- 
cited in  concert  by  the  whole  class.  Which- 
ever way  it  is  rendered  the  teacher  should 
drill  the  pupils  in  making  suitable  gestures  as 
they  go  through  with  it.  The  reading  of  it 
will  suggest  the  proper  gestures  to  be  used. 
By  doing  this  it  can  be  made  a  very  effective 
and  pleasing  exercise. 


PRIMARY   SONG   EXERCISE     Class  Rules  of  Order. 


BY   E.-  F.   P. 


z^z\z&zz^zzzzz£zz&zz}zzzzzzlzi'zr*-'-mzz]zJ——Jzzzzzzz\] 


1.  Early  we  rise  on  the  brightSabbath  day.In  or  -  der  for  school  to  pre  -  pare, 
2."  Qui  -et-ly  ev'-ry  one  goes  to  his  place,  And  folding  his  arms  takes  his  seat, 
3.Then  while  our  teacher's  addressing  the  olass.Each  one  strict  attention  must  pay: 

:^™  >™T  i^"7        zmm.         ^^n        »^3  ^^ 


fzzz?zz7zz^zz.jL^]?Bzbizi?zz\ zzztzzz$zz$zz\ *— »— zzzEzjjmzzJzz^zzfizzzzO 

1.  Clad  all  so   neatly,   we  haste  on  our  way ,For  we    love  e'er   in   time  to    be        there: 

2.  Then  O  how  pleasing  to    see  ev'  -  ry  f ace  With  a   smile  our  kind  teacher  to       greet! 
:s.     No  one  must  whisper,nor  make  any  noise  By  in-dulg-ing  in   laughter  and      play. 


tt 


zzw- 
zz\zz 


zzzzz\zzz 


-*-*A-»:-»-»-m-*-m-\'fz-    zz^zzzzz\ 

latVim'  TtlvVv    hnv  there  uncovers     h  i  r~  head! 


zzzz^zzlzzHzztzzlszzlzfzzr- 

When  we  arrive  and  the  door  we  pass  thro' Ev'ry  boy  there  uncovers    his  head, 

When  we  are  called  on  to  join   inthesong.T ir  feel   vei  y  gentlj     we  rise, 

'I'll  is  is  tic-  way  on  each  bright  Sabbath  day  In  our  class  we  should  try  to  re  -   main: 


zm-zzzzzzzMV^z-^Ymzzzzzzz-%-^- 

ZZZZZZZMCZZ. 


:*l 


zzzzpz^zzA=zizJi  •      * 
>zzz?zzz*zz»-z:3Lzfz-&  I  > 


.^-j;|/.i///^r'- 


Bidding  our  teacher  "g I  morning,"  too,  Ver>       lightlj    the  floor   we   musl     I 

Bowing  our  heads  while  the  prayer  i    Baid   Wo  all     revorentl) 
And  when  dismissed   I"      t,'"  to  our  homes.All r    dor  re 


i ii in  there  n 


rain. 


-    ■»■  m      - 


•     :  *  * 


.*^*si-"-"i'     ;:*:'i*  m 
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DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 

Lesson  5.-  -The  Temptation  of  Jesus. 


Place. — A  mountain  near  Jericho.     Age  of  Christ — 30. 
Text.— Matt.  4:  i-ii.1 

1 .  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spirit2  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  be  tempted3  of  the  devil. 

2.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  he  was  afterwards  an  hungered. 

3.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said.  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread. 

4.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  man4  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
ed! out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

5.  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,5 
and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 

6.  And  saith  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
cast  thyself  down  :  for  it  is  written,  He6  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee  ;  and  in  their  hands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 

7.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again,  Thou7  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

8.  Again  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kiBgdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them  ; 

9.  And  saith  unto  him,  all  these  things  will  I  give  the  e 
if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan, 
for  it  is  written,  Thou8  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  1  im,  and  behold,  angels9 
came  and  ministered  unto  him. 


1  See  also  Luke  4:  1  — 13.  2  Acts  8:  39.  3  Mark  1: 
12.  Hebrews  2:  18.  *  Deut.  8:  3.  5  Chap.  27:  53. 
Neh.  11:  1.  6  Psa.  91:  11,12.  '  Deut.  6:  16.  8 
Deut.  6:   13.     1.  Sam.  7:  3.         a   Hebrews  1:  6 — 14. 

LESSON    STATEMENT. 

Immediately  after  his  baptism,  the  Spirit  led 
Jesus  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  went  with- 
out food  for  forty  days  and  nights.  He  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  his  body  to 
his  spirit.  While  he  was  in  this  weak  con- 
dition Satan  came  there  to  tempt  him.  The 
Savior  was  first  told  to  turn  the  stones  into 
bread,  which  he  could  use  for  food  ;  but  Jesus 
knew  that  if  he  used  his  priesthood  for  his 
own  selfish  purposes,  God  would  forsake  him. 
Therefore,  he  said  unto  Satan,  "Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 


that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
Satan  then  took  Jesus  to  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  telling  him  to  cast  himself  down,  and 
quoting  a  passage  which  says  that  he  should 
be  protected  from  injury.  But  Christ  knew 
that  if  he  did  this  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
ministering  to  his  own  vanity,  God  would  be 
displeased  with  him ;  therefore,  he  replied, 
"Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Satan  then  tried  to  tempt  Christ  through 
worldly  ambition,  showing  him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  promising  them  all  to 
him  in  return  for  his  worship.  But  Christ 
answered,  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  Thus 
Satan  was  baffled  in  all  his  attempts,  and  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Savior,  when  angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  him. 

NOTES. 

SATAN. — Satan,  or  Lucifer,  the  Devi],  the  Adversary, 
the  Evil  One,  was  the  leader  of  the  spirits  who  rebelled 
against  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  cast  out  of 
heaven  .  Ever  since  that  time  Satan  and  his  angels  have 
been  striving  to  overturn  the  plan  of  salvation.  He  it 
was  who  tempted  Eve  to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
thus  bringing  death  into  the  world.  These  evil  spirits 
are  continually  placing  temptation  in  our  way,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  our  being  continually  on  our  guard,  lest 
we  fall  into  sin.  Satan's  object  in  tempting  Jesus  was  to 
cause  a  failure  of  his  mission,  so  that  the  great  plan  of 
redemption  would  be  interfered  with. 

TIME  AND  PLACE. — This  event  occurred  when  Christ 
was  about  30  years  of  age,  and  immediately  after  his  bap- 
tism. The  place  where  it  occurred  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  on  a  mountain  now  called  Quarantania,  which 
word  means  forty  days'  fasting.  This  mountain  is  near 
the  city  of  Jericho. 

The  Holy  City.— The  Holy  City  referred  to  is  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  temple  was  situated. 

Subsequent  Travels. — After  his  temptation  Jesus 
went  to  Galilee,  passing  through  Nazareth,  and  taking  up 
his  abode  in  Capernaum,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. 

WHAT     WE     MAY     LEARN     FROM     THIS     LESSON. 

i..  That  Satan  is  always  endeavoring  to  lead 
us  astray.  2.  That  the  best  way  to  strengthen 
ourselves  to  withstand  temptation  is  to  fast 
and  pray,  and  thus  obtain  the  Spirit  of  God. 

3.  That  Christ  had  power  to  resist  temptation 
according    to   his   humility  and    faithfulness. 

4.  That  if  we  put  our  trust  in   God  he  will 
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never  forsake  us  in  the  time  of  trial.  5.  That 
our  many  trials  and  temptations  are  for  our 
purification  and  strength.  6.  That  man 
should  not  use  God's  priesthood  for  his  own 
personal  gain.  7.  That  we  should  not  place 
ourselves  needlessly  in  danger,  and  expect 
God  to  deliver  us.  8.  That  we  should  not 
set  our  hearts  on  the  things  of  earth,  but  upon 
the  things  of  God.  9.  That  the  angels  are 
always  ready  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. 

QUESTION'S    ON    THE    LESSON. 

i.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson?  2. 
When  did  this  event  occur  ?  3.  What  is  the 
place  called  ?  4.  What  does  the  word  Quar- 
antania  mean?  5.  Near  what  city  is  this 
mountain  ?  6.  Where  did  the  Spirit  take 
Jesus?  7.  How  long  did  he  fast?  8.  Why 
did  he  do  this?  9.  How  did  Satan  first  tempt 
Jesus?  10.  Why  did  Jesus  not  turn  the  stones 
into  bread  ?  n.  What  was  his  reply  to  Satan  ? 
12.  What  was  the  next  trial?  13.  Why  did 
Jesus  not  do  this?  14.  What  reply  did  he 
make  to  Satan  ?  15.  What  did  Satan  then 
show  him?  16.  What  did  he  promise  the 
Savior?  17.  What  was  Christ's  reply?  18. 
What  did  Satan  then  do?  19.  Who  minis- 
tered unto  Jesus?  20.  Why  did  Satan  tempt 
the  Savior?  21.  Who  is  Satan?  22.  By 
what  other  names  is  he  known  ?  23.  Why  was 
he  cast  out  of  heaven  ?  24.  What  are  he  and 
angels  always  doing?  25  What  did  he  tempt 
Eve  to  do  ?  26.  What  was  the  result  of  this  ? 
27.  Why  should  we  pray  continually?  28. 
What  are  the  angels  always  willing  to  do? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

Fastiv.   and   Prayer. -David   therel 
G<  id  for  the  child;  and  David  fa  ted,  tnd   wenl    in,  and 
lay  all  night  upon  the  earth.—  //.  Sam.  rs :  ib. 

Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayei  and 
fasting—  Mali.  1-  :  jr. 

But  thou,  when  thou  faste  t,  anoint  thy  head,  and 
wash  thy  face ; 

That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  lo  f<  '.  I<ut  unlo  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret:  and  thy  F  tthi  .  whjj  1  e<  th  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.      Mali.  6:   ' : ■ 

Verily,  verily.  I  say  unto  ynu 
always,  lest  ye  be  tempted 
aw;iy  ca  him.—///.  Nephi  I 


Temptation. — Harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the  pro- 
vocation, and  as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness.— Psalm  gs  ■'  *• . 

He  caused  that  the  priests  should  assemble  themselves 
together;  and  they  began  to  fast,  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
their  God. — Afosiah  27:  22. 

And  my  temptation  which  was  in  my  flesh  ye  despised 
not,  nor  rejected  ;  but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God, 
even  as  Christ  Jesus — Oaf.  ./.•   14. 

But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation,  and  a 
snare  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition. — /.  Timothy 
6:  0. 

Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also 
will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth. — Rev.  3  :  ro. 


GOLD   IS   BETTER   THAN   DROSS. 

BETTKR  a  shoeless  foot,  in  honest  pathways  found, 
Than  one  by  wealth  protected,  on  vile,  forbidden  ground. 

Better  a  gloveless  hand,  hardened  by  ceaseless  toil, 
Than  one  of  spotless  beauty  that  grasps  dishonest  spoil. 

Better  an  ill-clad  body,  with  comfort,  strength  and  health, 
Than  one  diseased  and  suffering,  with  countless  mines  of 
wealth. 

Better  a  low  position,  with  little  or  no  renown. 

Than  to  walk  in  courts  of  sinners  and  wear  a  regal  crown. 

1  letti  1  a  common  toiler,  an  heir  to  wealth  above, 
Than  to  dwell   on   earth  a  monarch,  with. nit  a  Savior's 
love. 


GOLDEN  THOUGHTS. 

Truth,  like  the  sunbeam,  cannot  be  soiled 
by  any  outward  touch. 

Imitation  and  sham  in  any  character  are  but 
synonyms  for  weakness. 

Great  good  often  remains  unaccomplished, 
merely  I  is  not  attempted. 

Home  is  the  one  thing  sweet  on  earth.  Hut 
home  is  built  not  of  stones,  but  of  hearts. 

Every  man   who  o  *  igilantl) ,  and 

lives  steadfastly,  grows  un<  on*  iously  into 
gen 

A  e,<Mi<l  word  is  an  easy  obligation;  but  not 
tu  speak  ill   requires  only  our  silence   which 

nothing. 
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EVENING    PRAYER. 


Now  has  come  the  hour  of  rest; 
Sunk  the  sun  'neath  mountain's  crest; 
Hushed  the  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
Nature  slumbers  tranquilly; 
We  in  song  our  voices  raise 
In  a  sacred  hymn  of  praise. 

Heavenly  Father,  ere  we  sleep, 
We  thy  favor  humbly  seek; 
'Round  the  family  altar  now 
We,  in  meekness,  wish  to  bow. 
May  thy  Spirit  from  above, 
Fill  our  hearts  and  home  with  love. 

All  amiss  we  may  have  done, 
Since  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
We  before  Thee  now  confess; 
Kindly,  Lord,  forgive  and  bless. 
We  in  future  all  will  try 
With  Thy  precepts  to  comply. 

/.  H.  Dean. 


YOUNG   FOLKS'  STORIES. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF    MY 
GRANDMOTHER. 

When  my  grandmother,  Lois  Owen, 
was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old 
she  heard  an  Elder  preach  the  gos- 
pel, and  she  believed  him  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  baptized  the  first 
chance  she  had. 

The  next  Elder  that  came  to  the 
place  in  which  she  lived  was  '  my 
grandfather.  When  he  had  preached 
a  while  he  asked  if  anyone  wished 
to  be  baptized,  and  if  so  to  come  up 
to  the  stand  and  they  would  go  down 


to  the  river  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  baptize.  My  grand- 
mother went  up  to  the  stand  and  said 
she  wanted  to  be  baptized,  and  her 
friends  were  astonished.  Herbrothers 
said  they  would  shoot  any  man  that 
would  dare  to  baptize  her.  She  felt 
so  bad  that  she  went  out  in  the  woods 
to  pray,  and  the  Lord  brightened  up 
her  mind,  and  she  went  down  to  the 
river  without  any  fear. 

Her  brothers  brought  their  guns 
to  fulfill  their  threat.  Grandfather 
got  upon  a  log  and  preached  to  them, 
and  taught  them  the  necessity  of 
baptism.  His  words  so  affected 
them  that  they  dropped  their  guns 
and  listened.  Then  he  got  down  and 
baptized  my  grandmother  and  then 
they  all  went  home,  and  her  brothers 
never  said  a  word. 

In  a  year  or  two  my  grandfather 
came  back  and  married  my  grand- 
mother. 

Lois  E.  Earl, 

Age  10  years. 

BuNKERVILLE,    NEV. 

A    SUNDAY    RABBIT    HUNT. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  January, 
1885,  seven  small  boys  forming  the 
opinion  among  themselves  they  were 
almost  men,  started  out  on  a  rabbit 
hunt. 

With  long  willow  switches,  pockets 
full  of  stones,  and  a  dog  they  hur- 
riedly went  their  way,  looking  back 
for  some  distance  to  see  that  no  one 
was  coming  to  spoil  their  expected 
pleasure. 
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Snow  covered  the  ground  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly ;  but  the  cold  Jan- 
uary wind  pierced  the  wintry  air. 
The  snow  had  become  hard  and  com- 
pact, and  cattle  could  be  seen  walking 
and  grazing  upon  the  shrubs  that  ex- 
tended above  the  snow-covered  hills 
and  valleys. 

These  little  heroes,  as  they  con- 
sidered themselves,  marched  bravely 
along,  happy,  light-hearted  and  free 
from  care,  never  fearing  any  danger 
that  might  befall  them. 

Time  passed  swiftly  away,  minutes 
soon  become  hours ;  but  little  did 
they  think  of  the  fast  approaching 
darkness.  Their  only  thought  being 
on  the  gaiety  of  the  present. 

Each  in  turn  went  headlong  and 
snowblind  into  the  frozen  snow. 
Rabbits  would  jump  and  run  in  every 
direction,  but  all  in  vain  for  the  little 
seekers,  as  not  one  rabbit  was  caught. 

After  many  hours  of  steady  walk- 
ing and  running  and  no  rabbits 
caught,  the  little  company  started 
homeward. 

By  this  time  a  storm  had  come  up: 
the  wind  and  snow   blew   into  their 
weak  eyes,  and  they  began  wander- 
.  ing  and  in  a  short  time  were  lost. 

The  little  fellows  still  trudged  on. 
A  few  steps  only  could  be  seen 
ahead  as  the  darkness  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. They  became  frightened 
and  began  to  think  they  would  be 
left  out  all  night  in  the  cold  and  frozen 
snow.  One  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, spied  something  in  the  distance, 
and  as  they  neared  it,  it  proved  to  be 


a  telegraph  pole.  Great  was  their 
relief  on  this  discovery,  as  by  tracing 
the  wire  they  could  find  their  way 
back. 

When  they  reached  home  their 
anxious  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters 
were  very  glad  when  their  loved 
ones  were  again  mingling  in  the 
happy  circle. 

That  Sunday  rabbit  hunt  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  seven  small 
boys  ;  and  it  taught  them  a  good  les- 
son in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  day. 

Louii-  U  illiams, 

Kanarra,  Iron  Co.,  Utah. 


THE    HUMMING    MRU. 

There  are  numerous  species  of 
humming  birds  already  known,  and 
new  ones  occasionally  come  into 
notice.  They  are  found  in  North  and 
South  America  and  on  their  sur- 
rounding Islands. 

Humming  birds  have  long,  slender 
bills,  some  of  which  are  curved  and 
others  straight,  adapted  to  the  kind 
of  flowers  from  which  the  bird 
obtains  its  food.  They  feed  chit-fly 
on  honey  and  insects. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bill  fits  in 
the  upper  part,  and  the  bill  is  thus 
adapted  as  a  tube  for  sucking  honey 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  seizing  insects. 
Their  wings  an;  long  and  powerful, 
being  adapted  lor  constant  use. 
They  build  their  nests  ol  various  sub 
stances;  generally  of  cotton,  .mil  do 
not  lay  more  than  two  eggs. 

Humming    birds   are    bold    in    de 
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fending  their  nests  and  young,  and 
will  strike  fearlessly  with  their  needle- 
like bills  at  the  eyes  of  birds  of  prey. 
They  are  easily  tamed  and  ren- 
dered familiar. 

Carrie  E.  Rawlins, 

Age  ij  years. 
Taylorsville. 


CANINE  FAITHFULNESS. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Post  re- 
lates this  dog  story:  Not  infrequently 
I  observe  a  dog  standing  guard  over 
a  horse  while  the  master  of  the  two 
animals  makes  a  call  at  some  down- 
town place  of  business.  But  I 
seldom  see  the  canine  groom  put  in 
so  unpleasant  a  situation  or  extricate 
himself  so  cleverly  as  he  did  in  a  case 
which  I  happened  to  witness  lately. 
It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  dog,  sit- 
ting on  his  haunches  most  of  the 
time,  changed  his  position  pretty 
often  as  one  who  found  his  seat  un- 
comfortable, but  he  never  for  a 
moment  took  his  eye  from  the  horse. 
Presently  the  latter  member  of  the 
party,  which  also  began  to  find  the 
weather  a  little  chill,  started  down  the 
street  at  a  fast  walk.  This  horrified 
the  dog;  he  leaped  and  barked  in  front 
of  the  offender  with  great  vehemence, 
but,  failing  to  stop  his  companion  in 
this  manner,  he  ran  up  to  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  observed  on  the  side- 
walk, and  then  back  to  the  horse. 
This  he  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
barking  all  the  while,  until  his 
request  was  heeded,  and  the  strang- 


er led  the  horse  back  to  his  former 
place  at  the  curbstone.  The  dog 
thanked  the  man  with  a  wag  of  his 
tail,  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
sidewalk  with  an  evident  air  of 
relief. 


WHAT   IS  A   GENTLEMAN? 

What  is  a  gentleman?     Is  it  a  thing 
Decked  with  a  scarfpin,  a  chain  and  a  ring, 
Dressed  in  a  sutt  of  immaculate  style, 
Sporting  an  eyeglass,  a  lisp  and  a  smile  ; 
Talking  of  races,  of  concerts  and  balls, 
Evening  assemblies  and  afternoon  calls, 
Sunning  himself  "at  home"  and  bazars, 
Whistling  mazourkas  and  smoking  cigars? 

What  is  a  gentleman  ?     Say,  is  it  one 
Boasting  of  conquests  and  deeds  he  has  done? 
One  who  unblushingly  glories  to  speak 
Things  which  should   call   up   a  flush  to   his 

cheek  ? 
One  who,  while  railing  at  actions  unjust, 
Robs  some  young  heart  of   its  pureness  and 

trust  ! 
Scorns  to  steal  money,  or  jewels  or  wealth, 
Thinks  it  no  harm  to  take  honor  by  stealth  ? 

What  is  a  gentleman  ?     Is  it  not  one 
Knowing  instinctively  what  he  should  shun, 
Speaking  no  word  that  could  injure  or  pain, 
Spreading  no  scandal  and  deep'ning  no  stain? 
One  who  knows  how  to  put  each  at  his  ease, 
Striving  successfully  always  to  please — 
One  who  can  tell,  by  a  glance  at  your  cheek 
When  to  be  silent  and  when  he  should  speak? 

What  is  a  gentleman  ?     Is  it  not  one 
Honestly  eating  the  bread  he  has  won, 
Walking  in  uprightness,  fearing  his  God, 
Leaving  no  stain  on  the  path  he  has  trod  ; 
Caring  not  whether  his  coat  may  be  old, 
Prizing  sincerity  far  above  gold  ? 
Reck'ning    not    whether   his   hand    may    be 

hard — 
Stretching  it  boldly  to  grasp  its  reward  ? 
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What  is  a  gentleman  ?     Say,  is  it  birth 
Makes  a  man  noble  or  adds  to  his  worth? 
Is  there  a  family  tree  to  be  had 
Shady  enough  to  conceal  what  is  bad? 
Seek  out  the  man  who  has  God  for  his  guide, 
Nothing  to  tremble  at,  nothing  to  hide, 
Be  he  a  noble  or  be  he  in  trade, 
He  is  a  gentleman  nature  has  made. 


THE  KITTEN   AND   THE  CHICKENS. 

I  have  a  pet  cat.  Her  name  is 
Daisy.  Last  spring  she  had  some 
kittens,  but  they  all  died.  In  a  few 
days  I  brought  some  little  motherless 
chickens  into  the  house  out  of  the 
cold.  Daisy  and  the  chickens  would 
lie  under  the  stove  together. 

One  of  the  chickens,  which  was  a 
cripple,  found  it  was  warmer  close  by 
Daisy,  and  would  cuddle  down  in  her 
soft  fur.  The  cat  soon  began  to 
love  the  little  chicken.  When  she 
left  the  stove  the  chicken  would  cry 
after  her,  until  she  stopped ;  then  it 
would  come  to  her.  She  would  lie 
down,  and  the  chicken  would  cuddle 
close  to  her  again. 

The  cat  would  lick  the  chicken, 
and  talk  to  it,  as  if  it  were  her  baby 
kitten.  Sometimes  the  chicken 
would  cry  when  Daisy  licked  it  the 
wrong  way  of  the  feathers.  It  did 
not  like  such  washings. 

One  bright  morning,  I  put  the 
chickens  out  on  the  grass,  thinking 
they  ought  to  have  some  air.  Hut 
the  cat  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  ami 
looked  very  cross  when  she  found 
that  her  funny  baby  was  gone.  She 
went  to  look  for  it,  and  soon  came 


back  with  the  chicken  in  her  mouth, 
and  took  it  under  the  stove  again. 

We  took  the  chickens  out  several 
times,  but  every  time  she  would 
bring  it  back.  At  length  she  became 
tired  oi  this  treatment,  and  the  last 
time  we  took  it  out,  Daisy  took  it  in 
her  mouth,  and  went  flying  up  stairs 
and  laid  it  in  a  little  closet  where  she 
had  kept  her  baby  kittens. 

AN   HONEST    KING. 

Whoever  reads  the  following- must 
own  to  a  feeling  of  respect  as  well 
as  liking  for  the  honest  king : 

King  Frederick  VI.,  of  Denmark, 
while  traveling  through  Jutland,  one 
day  entered  a  village  school,  and 
found  the  children  lively  and  in- 
telligent and  quite  ready  to  answer 
his  questions.  "Well,  youngsters," 
he  said,  "what  are  the  names  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  Denmark  ?"  With 
one  accord  they  cried  out,  "Canute 
the  Great,  Waldemar,  and  Christian 
IV."  Just  then  a  little  girl  to  whom 
the  schoolmaster  had  whispered 
something  stood  up  ami  raised  her 
hand.  "Do  you  know  another?" 
asked  the  king.  "Yes  ;  Frederick 
VI."  "What  great  act  did  he  per 
form  ?"  The  girl  hung  her  head  ami 
stammered  out,  "  1  don't  know.'' 
"He  comforted  my  child,"  said  the 
kingr ;    "I don't  know,  either." 

■  » 

Give  place  to  the  seed  of  truth  in 
your  hearts. 
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LEO'S    GALLANT    FIGHT. 

LEO  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  various 
places  where  his  mistress  did,  and  he 
would  not  always  wait  for  her  to  bear  him 
company.  One  bright  Sabbath  morning  he 
went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Dalwell,  one  of  his  mis- 
tress' friends.  The  lady  was  just  starting  out 
to  go  across  a  mile  of  meadow  to  visit  her  sis- 
ter; her  own  little  dog,  Don,  accompanied 
her.  Leo,  after  asking  foi  a  biscuit,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  which  the  little  folks  called 
"smiling,"  and  getting  it,  decided  to  accom- 
pany them. 

The  lady  went  across  the  long  meadow 
through  which  the  river  flowed,  and  when 
about  half  of  the  distance  had  been  traversed, 
to  her  dismay  she  saw  a  Jersey  bull  rise  up  out 
of  the  marshy  grass  and  reeds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shallow  stream.  He  stood  regard- 
ing the  advancing  trio  with  evident  disfavor. 

Mrs.  Dalwell  glanced  about.  It  was  nearly 
half  a  mile  back  to  the  fence  through  which 
she  had  come;  it  was  almost  as  far  to  the  farm 
house  to  which  she  was  going. 

The  old  fellow  by  this  time  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  investigate  the  intruders,  and  with  a 
hoarse  bellow  he  began  to  cross  the  creek. 
Mrs.  Dalwell  realized  the  extreme  danger  of 
her  position,  and  that  flight  was  almost  hope- 
less. There  was  not  an  object  on  either  side 
of  her,  in  front  or  behind  her,  sufficiently 
large  to  afford  her  any  protection.  The  ani- 
mal she  knew  had  been  accounted  dangerous 
by  his  owners,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been 
kept  chained,  which  only  made  him  more  to 
be  feared  now. 

If  he  crossed  the  creek,  which  was  parallel 
with  the  footpath  she  was  following,  he  would 
be  directly  between  her  and  the  house  toward 
which  she  was  going.  She  took  in  the  points 
of  the  situation  almost  in  a  moment  of  time. 
There  seemed  to  her  but  one  hope.  Most  do- 
mestic animals  will  be  driven  by  the  barking  of 
a  dog  at  their  heels,  if  only  from  force  of  habit. 

Mrs.  Dalwell,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
called  Don,  and  tried  to  send  him  after  the 
animal,  who  was  now  fording  the  stream,  with 


his  head  held  high,  and  his  nostrils  spread  wide 
with  snorts  of  anger. 

Don  was  a  little  coward,  and  his  owners 
knew  it;  but  Mrs.  Dalwell  saw  him,  with  feel- 
ings of  disgust  that  were  almost  despair,  cower, 
whine,  and  finally  slink  behind  her. 

By  this  time  the  Jersey  was  through  the 
creek  and  stood  directly  in  her  path,  not 
twenty -five  yards  distant,  pawing  the  dust  and 
bellowing  like  the  roll  of  distant  thunder. 
The  lady  paused.  She  felt  that  she  was  look- 
ing a  horrible  death  in  the  face,  and  there 
was  no  escape,  for  she  never  thought  of  Leo. 

Her  own  dog  was  by  this  time  safely  out- 
side the  fence.  She  had  glanced  at  him  as  he 
ambled  off,  with  his  head  down,  his  body  low 
to  the  ground  and  his  tail  dragging,  and  knew 
that  he  was  just  as  well  aware  that  he  was  do- 
ing a  mean,  cowardly  trick,  as  she  was.  She 
prayed  to  God  for  aid,  and,  as  that  seemed 
impossible,  she  asked  that  in  mercy  her  death, 
if  she  must  die  so,  should  be  a  speedy  one. 

The  bull  had  worked  himself  into  a  perfect 
fury  by  this  time;  only  a  few  short  minutes 
and  she  saw  him  lower  his  head,  the  position 
always  assumed  when  about  to  charge. 
Just  as  a  cry  of  deadly  fear  and  despair  left 
her  lips,  Leo  rushed  past  her  and  planted  his 
superb  strength  and  courage  between  her  and 
the  savage  brute. 

The  Jersey  seemed  for  a  moment  discon- 
certed; but  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
to  fight,  and  the  next  instant  made  a  lunge  at 
Leo,  and  Mrs.  Dalwell  expected  to  see  her 
gallant  defender  pinned  to  the  earth  by  those 
cruel  horns.  See  did  not  wait,  however,  to 
see  the  result  of  the  contest,  but  fled  toward 
the  house  as  fast  as  possible,  realizing  that  in 
instant  flight  lay  her  one  hope  of  safety. 

There  was  a  terrible  battle,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  a  doubtful  one;  but  at  last  the  bull, 
badly  bitten,  was  forced  to  retreat  across  the 
river.       Nor  did  Leo  escape  without  wounds. 

Ever  after  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  home  of  the  Dal  wells',  and  he  accepted 
their  attentions  as  due  to  his  merit,  or  so  it 
always  seemed,  for  he  really  took  great  liber- 
ties sometimes.  Ellen  Jakeman. 
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SAI/T  LAKE.  LOGAN.  OGDEN. 

George  A.  liouxz. 


FIRST  CLASS - 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS, 


ScMler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons/ Road  Carts 
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Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Railroad  Contractor  Supplies. 


Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

— [HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


D.  O.  CALDERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  8t.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
i  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 1 


37  E.  3d  South  St.,        Salt  lake  Citj. 

7-26 

Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 

This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 

TWO  THrMB  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAILY. 

Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  tor  all  California  points  and 
the  "r.-at  North-west.  Elegant  equipment.  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 

D.  C.  BODGE.  J-  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Sen'l  Pass'r  Ag't.  Salt  Lake  City. 


John  Scowcroft  &  Sons, 

JOBBERS,  IMPORTERS.  BROKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  AGENTS  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Shoes,  Hats,  Crockery,  China,  Class  and  Woodenwara  Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries. 


2473  and  2475  Weshington  Ave.  next  to  Brown  Hotel,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 
$&■  Retail  Department  closed.    Special  attention  given  to  the  Wholesale  Trade. 
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TONIC  SOL-FA  READERS,  35  CTS.  MODULATORS,  10  CTS.  AND  UPWARD. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


\ 


A  Full  Line  of  School  Supplies,  and  the   Largest  Stock  in   Utah  of  Hooks, 

Stationery,    Toys,    Dolls,    Albums,    and   Novelties, 

Wholesale    and    Retail,    at 


^    .  .      .  „_^-, , .  fi  ^-\X"^    'O  '  *     MAIN     HTFtEET. 

D.     M.     M°ALLISTER    &    CO.S,    SALt  lake  city. 


THE;  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


F"  Make  a  Specialty  of       rt  |  I  T    I    ■  1/  I"    nil    1/    mnTfinU         Figured  and  Plain 

g^eei*  siiik,  Sfl        UKr  h    K  rfl  i     Hi  silk  handkerchiefs 

Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons.  UIIL  I       L.1 1 1  \  L     UILI1    I    II  U   I   Ull  I         WHOLESALE. 
AN  ELEGANT  BOOK  MARK,  the  likeness  of  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  and  SALT  LAKE  TEMPLE 

woven,  in  silk,  25  Cents  each. 

mb  J.   L.  CHALMERS,   Manager. 


ttlhat's  the  mattep  Hoixi  ? 

BROWNING F  +  BRO'S  f 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 

WHOLESHLS  HND   RETHIL, 

TLUO   imOlEflSE   STORES   CHOCK  F^liLt  OF 


Fire  Arms,4Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOMSON    J«£KTER     PROOF    BOOTS    HND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

BROMNING    BROS.. 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 
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Ydlty-Tan  Cough 

ln£IL.L  CURE 

Coughs,  Colds  and  Croup. 

SOLD  AT  ALL  STORES. 
M'f'g  by  C.  E.  Johnson,   SAL  T  LAKE    CITY. 

CHLL ON 

Her3_rs7-    ZESeiser, 
JEWELER. 

12  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Where  you  can  always  find  a  fine  selection  of  ladies' 

and  gents'  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Steel 

of  ectacles,  Chain  Charms,  Etc.,  which  he  will  dispose 

cS  aspheap  as  can  be  had  of  any  responsible  dealer. 
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-DEALER    IN- 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
New  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,* 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 

MAIN  STREET,     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH- 
16—26 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Ilion'd  jfatfinga  3|ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 
Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 
loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
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THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


o. 


3V0C. 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  Ct"na  and 

Glassware,  Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber 

Goods,  Hate,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums,  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR   THE  CHAMPION  MONITOR  AND   CHARTER  OAK  STOVES,   RANGES  AND    HEATERS. 
•We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. ~^H, 

tf 


T.    Q-_    T7vre"b"ber,    Sia.perirrtera.d.errt 


ii 


M 


The   Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 
RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric- lighted  Trains  Daily 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed of.  Magnificent  Sleeping 
Cars  and 

The  Finest   Dining   Cars  in   the  World. 
EVERYTHING  FIRST-CLASS. 

Any  further  information  as  to  Kates  of  Fare,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  F.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 
161  S.  Main  Street,     -     Salt  Lake   City. 


COAIiTER  &  SJIEIiGROVE, 

THE  SALT   LAKE 

MUSIC     DEALERS. 


235,000 

ESTEY  ORGANS  IN  USE 


Bmul  Instruments. 
Music  1'xxiks.  Sheet    Musie. 

Weber  and  New  England 
-£^=4PI  A  N  OS  .*— s3- 

COALTER  &  SNELGROVE,  alA-tS^mVifY. 


FUH,  PhUSH  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS 

Id  Great  Variety.   All  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

Call  and  Examine  Style,  Quality  and  Prices'at 

TEASDEL,S4  STORES." 


7Ut7*IN  ST., 


SHLT  LHKE  CITY. 


Wm.  M.  DAYIES, 
Bookbinder, 

Box  E., 

PKOVO,  -    UTAH. 


All  kinds  of   Magaznies 
Bound  in  any  style  desired. 


Old  Books  Rebound  and  made 
—  like  new. — 

Account  Books  of  every  de- 
scription made  to  order. 


Estimates  Cheerefully  Given. 


W.¥.WW.T.TW.¥.¥.1,.'WW 


HOME 
pipe    Insurance    Co. 


Paid  up  Capital,   -     -     $200,000.00. 
Assets, $2 7 2, 8 '65. 58. 


Heurjr  IHliwixxle?, 
Georgr  Bomi 

K»nk  w.  Jannlop, 


DIRBCTOM. 

P   1    Pknuwoith,       John  0  Culler 

Ullllulll    II     ItOWO,  |)»»|(|   BoclM, 

Julin  ll.'tiiy  .iiiillh,     0*0   W    llmt/her 
elmrli".  S    llurlon. 

urwioMut 

IIKIIKK  J.  ((RANT,  Pre.'t        JAMKH  rll'AKl'    Vlcn-1'tw'l. 

LEW  18  8    llll.l.".  TrMnuraf      l-.I.IA-  A    s  M  I T 1 1 ,  H.*  retary 

W    .1     HA  1  I.MA\.   A»*l   S*l  r.'lnrjr. 

H.  J. GRANT&Co..  AGENTS 

if 


THE   .iJVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


BURTOK-GARDKEHGo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 

Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 

Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.  Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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26  R.  I.  TJIOPS,  28  %  %  TflO(DIlS,30  %  K.  TflO(DAS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

24^5 


lleber  J.  Grant,  President. 

E.  8.  Well*,  Bee.  A  Treat*. 

Geo.  T.  Odell,  A»st  Manager. 

k,  6.  Barber,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 


Jo«.  F.  Smith,  Vlce*Pre*Ident. 
J.  F.  Grant,  General  manager. 
E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branrh, 
0.  G.  Wright,  Slgr.  Eagle  Hock  Branch 


DIRBOTOB8 s 
Heber  J.  Grant,     J.  F.  Grant,     Geo.  T.  Odell,    Jno.  Henry  Smith. 

Jo*.  F.  Smith,      FraneU   II.  Lyman,    Jarne*  Sharp,    W.  W.  Biter, 
Geo.  Komney,  Junius  F.  Wells  and  C.  8.  Barton. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND   MACHINE   CO. 


SUCCESSORS   TO    GRANT,    OOELL    4   CO.  AND    HOWARD    SKBREB    CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OODEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO. 
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THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

No.  60  Main  Street, 

SALT  LAKE_CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 


Wm.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Clawson, 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

Receives  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
Loans  money  on  approved  security, 
Draws  exchange  on  all  principal  points, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits, 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade 
And  Wants  Youb  Business.  i  11-26 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 
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THE 

JiEflflY  DlflWOODEY 

FURNITURE     CO. 

Have  the  largest  and  most  varied  assortment  of 

.FURNITURE  AND   WALL   PAPER 

in  the  West.    Our  prices  are  positively 
THe  LOln^eST. 
;         37  to  43  W.  First  South  Street, 
SALHLAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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TheH.A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STERJW  CAfiDY  WO^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH, 

Manufacturers  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PORE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE  PRICES. 

16-26 

GODBE    PITTS    DRUG  CO., 

13 1  SECTORS  s 
L.  S.  Hills,    H.  Dlnwoodey,    David  James,   W.  H.  Shearman,    J.  B.  Farlow. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 

Pbbbobiptions  Accurately  Fillsd   Day    ob  Night.      Kail  add  Expbjmi 

U&DKB3     RffCBlVB  SpBOIAL  ATTBKTTON. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

FATRONIZH   YOTJR   FRIBND8. 

Salt  Lake  City.    Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 
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